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I 
THE EGO-INSTINCT 


BY BERNARD GLUECK, M. D. 


DIRECTOR OF MENTAL HYGIENE DEPARTMENT, N. Y. SCHOOL OF SOCIAL WORK 


HERE is still ample reason why one should hesitate to state 
anything dogmatic concerning instinct as related to human 


behavior, notwithstanding the fact that psychological litera- 

ture, especially of recent years, is pregnant with speculation 
concerning this subject. The situation is fairly simple when one finds 
it easy to pursue the common fallacy of confusing psychology with 
biology and physiology as many students of human behavior are in 
the habit of doing. Thus convictions and principles are rigidly adhered 
to and loudly proclaimed on no further proof than that gained from 
observations on the behavior of lower animals, and physiological 
processes or biological phenomena which may very well explain things 
in the behavior of the dog and cat are taken as absolute criteria for 
guidance to the psychological understanding of the behavior and 
endeavors of man. Such mixing and confusion of categories is held 
justifiable on the ground that man is but a more highly evolved ape 
and that any attempts at differentiation between that which is readily 
enough recognizable as a physiological process in a lower animal and 
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A 


that which is a strictly psychological problem in the total behavio 
of man is dismissed with a shrug of the shoulder as bordering upon 
the mystical. 

This fallacious attitude — at any rate, a thoroughly impractical 
one in the realm of everyday human affairs, is but one of the penal. 
ties of a too great preoccupation with the gods of modern science. 

The practical psychopathologist or psychiatrist cannot afford ty 
permit this rigid and often misleading tendency, scientific though it 
may be called, to overawe him, and incidentally to work havoc with 
his task as a therapeutist, primarily concerned in the adjustment of 
mal-adjusted human relationships. 

Those who have taken part in the struggle to emancipate psychia- 
try from the trammels of a too rigid nosology know how little concern 
is to be had over accusations of being unscientific and are not strangers 
to the amount of real mischief that is still being perpetrated under 
the guise of a respectful and respectable adherence to scientific classi- 
fication and nosology. Only recently a candidate for a doctor’s 
degree in philosophy, a man of considerable promise and achievement, 
was arrested for having stolen some books. The stealing on the 
part of this type of man, already a somewhat curious phenomenon 
in itself, received further uniqueness from the fact that this man 
exhibits a special penchant for stealing books on ethics and phil- 
osophy and in his personal cofiduct and relations is extremely ascetic 
and dogmatic about moral principles. Furthermore, there appears 
to be a significant temporal relationship between the death of a devoted 
sister, the abandonment of a habit of conduct which caused great 
moral conflicts and the beginning of these overt delinquencies of 
stealing books. 

But formal and scientific psychiatry, finding the man neither 
insane nor defective in intelligence, declares its impotence in the 

matter and turns him over for treatment to the law. Repeatedly 
cases of misconduct or maladjustment, especially in adolescent boys 
and girls, have come to our attention with the story from a distracted 
parent that the psychiatrist, frequently the last hope in a long search 
for help, has declared with finality that it is not a case for him, since, 
forsooth, the boy or girl is neither defective nor insane, nor, if you 
please, psychopathic. And yet, the bulk of extra-institutional psy- 


chiatric practice, whether private or in the free public dispensary, is | 


made up of cases which do not readily fall within the accepted 
psychiatric categories. 
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The experiences of the world war have given a new impetus to 
the already widely prevalent and genuine interest in psychiatry and 
mental hygiene on the part of the general public, and have rendered 
more urgent the obligations of the progressive psychiatrist to emanci- 
pate this branch of medicine from a too rigid domination by the 
various abstractions which have lately been passing as scientific 
formulations, and whose scientific procedure consists in a hopeless 
confusion of the psychological in human behavior with physiology or 
general biology, and in a complete identification of the aspirations 
and endeavors of man with the life phenomena of the dog and cat, as 
revealed by physiological and behavior studies of the laboratory. 
The type of psychiatry which promises the best results is the type so 
frequently stressed by Meyer and which depends for its formula- 
tions on the study of man as he is revealed to us in his everyday 
behavior reactions, in his ambitions and strivings, his successes and 
failures, etc. This involves a recognition of such things as “human 
values” which are unique as values because they are human values, 
and as such have no community of purpose with the dog or cat. 

Psychoanalytic theory and procedure have been adversely criti- 
cized because of their avowed purpose to prove man to be no different 
from the beast. On the contrary, one of the most valuable contribu- 
tions of the psychanalytic school has been the emphasis it puts upon 
the truism that for the understanding of man we must study men 
and not beasts. 

What has been said thus far may sound, indeed, as a strange 
preamble to a discussion of instinct. I certainly hope that I have 
avoided giving the impression of not being in full sympathy with 
research in comparative anatomy and physiology, or with the efforts 
of the behaviorists. Neither am I at all inclined to depreciate the 
value of the contributions that have come from these fields. Parti- 
cularly noteworthy along these lines are the efforts of McDougall, and 
his followers, to show how the simple instinctive reactions which are 
common to all living creatures become elaborated and shall I say, 
humanized, before they are expressed in the behavior of man. What 
i am contending against, is the widespread tendency to the often 
wholly unjustifiable and ‘oose drawing of analogies ‘between the 
behavior of man and the reactions of other animals. In the practice 
and teaching of psychiatry, one finds it inescapable to see in the fully 
integrated ‘human being something different from a unity which can 
be wholly explained on mechanistic principles. 
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Man, such as he is, and such as one is obliged to deal with in 
everyday human intercourse, when viewed in his synthetic and integ- 
rated totality is neither a mere aggregation of vital organs and func- 
tions, nor a bundle of stratified hierarchies, one presiding over the 
other. A new quality seems to emerge from this anatomic, physio- 
logic and psychologic synthesis which we call human personality 
with objectives of its own. No amount of insight into the various 
types of response, such as tropism, reflex, instinct, will in itself suffice 
for an understanding of the human personality, if these responses 
are viewed in their crude aspects and as reflected in the behavior of 
the dog or cat. 

Any discussion of instinct, therefore, which has for its object 
some additional light upon the subject of human behavior must have 
in view, first, that in the behavior of the human personality as such, 
we are dealing with psychological phenomena essentially, and, second, 
that while due attention must be given in such a study to general 
biology, it is the special biology of man which is of prime importance. 

The reasons for the first condition are obvious. ‘The second 
condition is essential because the manifestation of crude and unmodi- 
fied instinctive reactions in the behavior of man is a very rare phe- 
nomenon under present-day conditions of life, and something which 
we have only very exceptionally to deal with as psychiatrists. 

Take, for instance, the subject of fear, an emotion associated 
with the all important danger instincts. This phenomenon, even 
in a very exaggerated form, is not uncommon in psychiatric practice, 
but only very exceptionally do we see it accompanied by reactions 
which are truly instinctive. Rather do we deal here in most instances 
with what Rivers has aptly called “manipulative reactions” which 
bear only faint traces, if any, of an instinctive character. Further- 
more, accepting, as we are inclined to do, that there are certain innate 
instinctive determinants of the self-preservative manifestations in the 
behavior of the human being, we still cannot conceive of the ego as 
something apart and passively waiting for a stimulus which arouses 
some one or more of the egoistic trends, and only then manifesting 
the required reactions. 

This may well be true of those instinctive determinants which 
have to do with the simple organic needs of the human organism, — 
such as food, drink, shelter, elimination, etc. But how often, I ask 
of you, do these simple and primitive organic needs give rise to psy- 
chopathological problems in the life of man under present-day social 
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organization! What we meet with as psychiatrists, in so far as the 
ego-instincts are concerned, are maladjustments with reference to the 
goal which a given human being has evolved for himself, with patho- 
logical phenomena which have to do with the individual’s ego-ideal. 
The ego-ideal, to be sure, an elaboration which has its roots in crude 
instinctive determinants, is, nevertheless, something quite unique to 
the human organism, dealing not alone with organic needs, but with 
human values, and requiring, therefore, for an understanding, an 
approach which is quite different from that which we find adequate 
for an understanding of crude instinct. It is from this point of view 
that I would undertake the discuSsion of the ego-instincts in psycho- 
pathology, the subject assigned to me in this symposium. 

As a preliminary, I think it quite justifiable to adhere to 
McDougall’s list of instincts, since this estimate of the innate equipment 
of man is quite adequate to explain human conduct in the main. But 
I consider it distinctly advantageous to adopt Tansley’s grouping of 
McDougall’s list of instincts into the three main categories of herd, 
sex and ego. 

According to this grouping we would include under the ego- 
instincts the following: Flight, pugnacity, repulsion, curiosity, self- 
assertion, self-abasement, construction and acquisition with their 
accompanying emotions. 

Equally important, and eminently practical, especially in dealing 
with human behavior, is Tansley’s proposed formula of the great and 
fundamental complexes. By “complex” he means, a well defined 
system of ideas and emotions, created in the mind by the play of 
experience upon the primary forces of the mind, the instincts. Instead, 
therefore, of dealing here with the crude and unmodified ego-instincts 
we consider it more to the point to take as our starting point what 
Tansley terms the ego-complex, since it is essentially with instinct as 
modified by experience and organized into patterns of behavior that 
we have to deal in the human being and not with simple conations. 
This brings us at once within the realm of human values and permits 
us to deal with the ego’s strivings, desires, achievements and disap- 
pointments, rather than with the crude ego-trends. 

What then are some of the strivings of the ego, which appear to 
be common to humanity in general? First and foremost, undoubtedly, 
is the desire for security. A great deal of the behavior of the human 
being, in so far as this behavior is intelligent and deliberative, has this 
for its goal. Then comes the desire for recognition. Underlying many 
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of the serious psychopathological disorders is a conscious recognition 
on the part of the patient of either a fear that he may lose the esteem 
of his fellows, or a painful conviction that he has lost their esteem. | 
Much of the conscious striving of the individual has this for its goal, 
and the curious manipulative activities of mankind in the pursuit 
of this goal give more frequent occasion for serious maladjustment 
than is ordinarily recognized. Then comes the desire for more intimat 
response, in the nature of love, adoration, personal praise, the depriva- 
tion of which or the unsatisfied hunger for which is not infrequently 
reflected in the histories of our patients. 

These fundamental and universal hungers of the human-ego 
constitute much of that which the man of the street means when he 
speaks of a fuller life. It is embraced in the phrase of a wise econ- 
omist when he speaks of the universal desire of man to “put himself 
across” and of another, when he says, “every man strives to break 
through the western front along some sector,” while the late Carleton 
Parker’s concept of the “balked disposition” embraces much of that 
which we speak of as psychopathological. 

This rather simple delineation of fundamental human desires in § 
terms of humanly appreciable values is proposed by Professor Thomas, 
the eminent sociologist, to which he adds another, the desire for new 
experience. In view of the peculiar onesidedness which current 
psychopathological discussions have assumed, a onesidedness which 
deals with categories which seem in many respects quite remote from 
the practical daily tasks of the psychiatrist, I am taking the liberty 
of quoting Professor Thomas fully in his discussion of these funda- 
mental desires. The material forms part of a guide to personality 
study in connection with some .mmigrant studies carried on by 
Professor Thomas. 

1. The desire for new experience is seen in simple forms in the 
prowling and meddling activities of the child, and the love of adventure 
and travel in the boy and the man. It ranges in moral quality from 
the pursuit of game and the pursuit of pleasure to the pursuit of 
knowledge and the pursuit of ideals. It is found equally in the vaga- 
bond and the scientific explorer. Novels, theaters, motion pictures, 
etc., are means of satisfying this desire vicariously, and their popu- 
larity is a sign of the elemental force of this desire. : 

In its pure form the desire for new experience implies motion, 
change, danger, instability, social irresponsibility. The individual 
dominated by it shows a tendency to disregard prevailing standards 
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and group-interests. He may be a complete failure, on account of 
his instability; or a conspicuous success, if he converts his experiences 
‘nto social values — puts them in the form of a poem, makes of them 
a contribution to science, etc. 

2. The desire for security is opposed to the desire for new expe- 
rience. It implies avoidance of danger and death, caution, conserva- 
tism. Incorporation in an organization (family, community, state) 
provides the greatest security. In certain animal societies (e.g., the 
ants) the organization and co-operation are very rigid. Similarly, 
among the peasants of Europe, represented by our immigrant groups, 
all lines of behavior are predetermined for the individual by tradition. 
In such a group the individual is secure as long as the group organiza- 
tion is secure, but evidently he shows little originality or creativeness. 

3. The desire for recognition expresses itself in devices for 
securing distinction in the eyes of the public. A list of the different 
modes of seeking recognition would be very long. It would include 
courageous behavior, showing off through ornament and dress, the 
pomp of kings, the display of opinions and knowledge, the possession 
of special attainments — in the arts, for example. It is expressed 
alike in arrogance and in humility, even in martyrdom. Certain 
modes of seeking recognition we define as “vanity,” others as “ambi- 
tion.” The “will to power” belongs here. Perhaps there has been 
no spur to human activity so keen and no motive so naively avowed 
as the desire for “undying fame,” and it would be difficult to estimate 
the rdéle the desire for recognition has played in the creation of social 
values. 

4. The desire for response is a craving, not for the recognition 
of the public at large, but for the more intimate appreciation of indt- 
viduals. It is exemplified in mother-love (touch plays an important 
role in this connection) in romantic love, family affection, and other 
personal attachments. Homesickness and loneliness are expressions 
of it. Many of the devices for securing recognition are used also in 
securing response. 

Apparently these four classes comprehend all the positive wishes. 
Such attitudes as anger, fear, hate and prejudice are attitudes towards 
those objects which may frustrate a wish. 

Our hopes, fears, inspirations, joys, sorrows are bound up with 
these wishes and issue from them. ‘There is, of course, a kaleidoscopic 
mingling of wishes throughout life, and a single given act may contain 
a plurality of them. Thus, when a peasant emigrates to America 
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he may expect to have a good time and learn many things (new expe- 
rience), to make a fortune (greater security), to have a higher social 
standing on his return (recognition), and to induce a certain person 
to marry him (response). 

The “character” of the individual is determined by the nature of 
the organization of his wishes. The dominance of any one of the four 
types of wishes is the basis of our ordinary judgment of his character. 
Our appreciation (positive or negative) of the character of the indi- 
vidual is based on his display of certain wishes as against others, and 
on his modes of seeking their realization. 

The individual’s attitude toward the totality of his attitudes 
constitutes his “personality.” The personality represents the con- 
ception of self, the individual’s appreciation of his own character. 

Without undertaking to champion the sociologist’s outline as 
something final or all-embraciag, I must say that for the purposes of 
a practical psychopathology and psychiatry it is more helpful than 
many of the discussions of crude instinct as such. Besides, it does 
not in the least carry with it the necessity of ignoring any of the help 
which we might derive from general biology and physiology. It 
merely insists upon dealing with psychological facts, psychologically 
and in terms understandable for human beings. That it may also 
serve quite adequately as a basis for the discussion of the pathology 
of the ego-instincts, I hope to make clear as I go along. 

The task assigned to me in this symposium is made difficult to 
start with on account of the necessity of fitting the discussion of the 
ego-instincts into the larger scheme in which the herd and sex trends 
of man are separately considered. For it is impossible for me to 
conceive of any consideration of the ego, — wholly apart from his 
sex and herd attributes. Indeed, in actual practice any attempt at 
such separation is a mere fiction and bound to lead to hopeless con- 
fusion. If I were to be at all dogmatic in anything I have to say in 
this paper it would be that in the behavior of man, as we are able to 
observe it, the instinctive component receives its value only in so far 
as it is expressed in the service of the personality as a whole, fused, 
integrated, and free from any determination for an independent 
expression. Conversely, instinct is apt to become pathological as 
soon as it tends to assume an independent existence. What we speak 
of as “conflict” is the immediate defense-reaction of the personality 
as a whole to any such tendency for independent expression on the 
part of any instinct. 
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Experience teaches us again and again, to avoid the fallacy, for 
instance, of speaking of a “sexual neurosis” as such. The very thing 
which brings the patient to us for treatment is the ego’s reaction to the 
alleged sexual difficulty, and not the sexual difficulty per se. For 
there can be no difficulty of specific instinct unless it makes itself felt 
in some disorder of the personality as a whole. 

So that health, or normality, as it concerns instinct is to be 
measured by the same standard as health, in other respects, is meas- 
ured, namely, by the standard of integration. So long as an indivi- 
dual does not become especially aware of the fact that he has some 
instincts within him, his instincts are to all intents and purposes 
normal. On the other hand, any special or extraordinary claim upon 
the personality as a whole on the part of any instinct requires an 
extraordinary adjustive readiness and capacity on the part of the 
organism as a whole, and may lead to disease or abnormality. In 
fact, one might go a step further and say that normally, this special 
and independent assertion of any given instinct requiring a definite 
break in the integration of the herd, sex and ego-components of man 
is called for only in exceptionally critical situations, and that it seems 
that man is losing the capacity to act effectively, even in critical 
situations when such split in unity is called for. 

Normal instinct, therefore, is instinct which fits the individual’s 
scheme of life.and behavior in its entirety. This dictum is simple 
enough when it concerns living creatures other than man. In man 
we have to reckon with another factor than the mere ego-instincts, 
the factor of the ego-ideal, and here we are at once confronted with 
the question, what constitutes a healthy ego-ideal? For it deserves 
frequent reiteration that in dealing with the human personality and 
its needs much remains to be said, still, after due attention has been 
given to the organic needs of the human organism. What consti- 
tutes a healthy ego-ideal? Unfortunately biology or physiology or 
even normal psychology helps us here very little. We can only infer 
what this is likely to be from a consideration of the evidence furnished 
by psychopathology. 

The troubles of the ego, as we call them, are often troubles with 
reference to the ego-ideal, and of a nature of a too great discrepancy 
between aspiration and equipment. It would seem, therefore, that 
judging by this criterion, a normal ego-ideal would be something 
which is not static, but dynamic, either progressive or regressive and 
constantly adjusted in such manner as to avoid putting upon the 
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individual demands for achievement which are quite out of accord 
with his capacity for meeting them. I say that the dynamic nature 
of the ego-ideal may have to allow for the possibility of regression 
as well as of progression, because it is the lack of this very Capacity 
to adjust to adversities which demand a regressive reshaping of the 
ego-ideal that frequently leads to pathological reactions. 

This brief statement of what might be considered a healthy ego- 
instinctive component and ego-ideal with the general and specific 
elements of the latter, brings us to a consideration of the psycho- 
pathology of the ego-instincts. 

What renders the ego-instincts, or better still, the ego-complex, 
in the sense of Tansley, pathological, and what are the manifestations 
of such a pathological state? It would be, to my mind, pure specula- 
tion to start with, to endeavor to determine what the situation may 
be here congenitally. In spite of the fact that we are apt to see in 
certain states of maldevelopment of personality, such for instance, as 
in epilepsy, feeble-mindedness, and in certain types of constitutionally 
inferior individuals, indications of a pathological ego-equipment it is 
not very safe to assume absolutely that the ego-instincts may be 
affected congenitally. Certainly, it would seem altogether too specu- 
lative an enterprise to endeavor to be in any way precise and specific 
concerning possible congenital modifications of the ego. What is 
true of the wider field of psychopathology is coming to be recognized 
more and more as being true also of those states which we were in the 
habit of stigmatizing as defects, namely, that the life experiences, in 
the broadest sense of this term, with which the individual has come 
in contact are the real determinants of personality and character, and 
that we are on much safer ground when studying these more tangible 
and concrete facts in their possible influence upon the personality than 
is offered by the speculations concerning heredity and congenitalism. 

We are coming to recognize more definitely, for instance, that the 
character defects of the epileptic, while rooted in a defective soil, 
are conditioned very materially by the epileptic’s life-experiences 
and are subject to a degree of modification hitherto undreamt of. 
Similarly, while we may prove statistically the congenital character 
of certain forms of feeble-mindedness, the student of this subject 
recognizes clearly that much remains still to be said concerning a 
specific individual that is of vital importance, after a diagnosis of 
feeble-mindedness has been established. One knows of cases of 
feeble-mindedness of a similar degree of mental-deficiency who differ 
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from each other as widely as possible, the differences being deter- 
mined very often by the differences in the conditioning life experi- 
ences of these individuals rather than by any mystical hereditary 


selectiveness. 
The feeble-minded boy whose defect is recognized early and who 


is accordingly spared the repeated humiliations and defeats which 
go with an unintelligent persistence in putting a defective child at 
tasks which are quite beyond his possibility of achievement, is apt to 
develop a different personality, and different ego, from that of the 
personality of the mismanaged feeble-minded boy. 

The epileptic boy whose ego-centric dominations are checked and 
corrected from early childhood and in whom an effort is made to 
cultivate socially acceptable modes of self-assertion is apt to be a 
less distressing and annoying kind of epileptic than the one who is 
neglected or merely treated chemically. In both the feeble-minded 
and the epileptic the phenomena of make-up and behavior which are 
essentially psychological are subject to the rules governing all psy- 
chological phenomena. If there are differences here they are differ- 
ences of degree rather than of kind. We shall, therefore, not speak 
any further of any pathological manifestations of the ego-instincts 
which may be supposed to have been determined congenitally. In 
doing so we naturally do not mean to suggest that the road to research 
along these lines is absolutely closed. We merely want to avoid 
futile speculation. 

When we come, however, to those pathological manifestations of 
the ego which we believe to be traceable to conditioning life-experi- 
ences, we are entering upon distinctly firmer ground. 

It would lead us considerably beyond the scope of this paper 
which deals primarily with psychopathology to enter into a too detailed 
consideration of the development of the ego. It would involve a 
consideration of those very fundamental and extensive constituents 
of the ego which are embraced in the body with its organs and mass 
of continuous stimuli which we designate as common sensations, and 
which contribute so largely to the shaping of the thoughts, emotions 
and strivings associated with the self. 

It would take us necessarily into a discussion of the very intimate 
and important relationships between the development of the self 
as such and one’s sexual development. It would involve us in the 
highly speculative realm of the genesis and advent of self-consciousness, 

For psychopathological purposes it is safer and quite sufficient 
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to confine one’s self to the more or less well integrated end-products 
which we may recognize as belonging to the ego-complex primarily. 

Thus it is safe to deal with such of the conations of the ego-comple; 
as we are familiar with in ourselves and others. As self-maintenance 
or the “will to live,” being the primary conation and self-maximatioy 
or the “will to power,” in its various and intricate manifestations, the 
conation of secondary importance, it is essentially with the pathologi- 
cal modifications of these fundamental strivings of the ego and with 
the means employed for their achievement that we are interested in 
as psychopathologists. For a correct estimation of these mani- 
festations it behooves us to pay heed to what William James had to 
say in his discussion of the “hierarchy of the me’s”; it demands a 
greater stressing in psychopathology of what some one has called the 
“bread life” of the individual with the underlying manifestations and 
influences of the acquisitive instinct. The positive value of the 
constructive instinct and its influence upon the shaping of the ego, 
specifically, in determining the relative social worth of a given per- 
sonality deserve more of our attention. 

Then the instincts of self-assertion, and self-abasement, with their 
accompanying emotions, components of the ego which play such a 
determining réle in conditioning the degree of self-esteem as well as 
the degree of suggestibility to herd influence which the individual 
manifests, must claim our attention. 

These various constituents of the ego-complex which we have 
mentioned are no less important as determiners of the character and 
reaction patterns of the individual, than are the more overtly expressed 
instincts of pugnacity, repulsion and flight. Moreover, whereas the 
latter come to the surface most commonly only in connection with 
certain critical situations, the former are the steady, habitual influ- 
ences which go to shape the personality. 

The emotions associated with the ego-complex in which we are 
particularly interested are those which are coupled with the twin 
instincts of self-assertion and self-abasement, namely, the positive 
and negative self-feeling of McDougall, or the feeling of elation and 
depression, since upon the condition of these twin instincts probably 
depends the habitual state of the morale of the individual. And is it 
not some sort of problem in self-respect, or feeling of adequacy, 
or of morale that we most often encounter in psychopathological 
reactions? 

I shall touch briefly upon the relation of the emotions of fear, 
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anger and apathy to the ego-complex later on when considering some 
of the acute pathological reactions of the ego. 

This brief reference to the constituents, conations and important 
emotions of the ego-complex ought to furnish us the starting point 
from which we might consider the pathological modifications of the 
ego-complex which may be brought about by the play of experience 
upon these instincts, modifications either in the shape of pathological 
character formations or of acute reactive phenomena. 

We are concerned in the former mainly with two types of variations 
from the normal, namely pathological egotism and drive for self- 
maximation with all the accompanying phenomena, and a pathological 
degree of timidity and self-effacement with its train of manifesta- 
tions. Since a normal state of the ego probably depends in the main 
upon a proper balancing of the instincts of self-assertion and self- 
abasement, it would be well to consider primarily the conditioning 
influences upon these two instincts. Among these conditioning 
influences those which have to do with various inferiorities are com- 
monly met with in psychopathology. ‘The inferiority to start with 
may be relative or actual and may depend upon some structural or 
functional defect or upon a mere feeling of inferiority induced psy- 
chologically as a result of any possible variety of life experience. 

The subject of the inferiority feeling or inferiority complex has 
been dealt with adequately by many authors and requires no treat- 
ment here. Indeed, it forms the basis of Adler’s psychological scheme. 
What must be emphasized over and over again is that the manifesta- 
tions of a pathological exaggeration of the ego, or of the obverse state 
is much more often something in the nature of a reactive, compensa- 
tory manifestation than an inherited, fixed and unchangeable anomaly 
of character and make-up. Of considerable practical importance is the 
growing belief that it is distinctly within the realm of a practical 
mental hygiene to prevent the occurrence of these pathological reactive 
phenomena of the ego-variety. It is one of the most pressing problems 
of the day in the field of education, since a proper recognition of the 
role of success and failure in the shaping of the ego, and of the per- 
niciousness entailed in the growing tendency on the part of the modern 
parent to wish to re-live his own life, only in a more elaborated and 
maximated degree through the lives of his children, should do much 
to prevent many a frustrated career. It is this pernicious tendency 


| which is largely responsible for the maladjustments resulting from a 


too great discrepancy between aspiration and endowment. The 
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family tragedies at the basis of a pathological need for self-maximation 
on the part of one or both parents is almost inevitably reflected in the 
personality and make-up of the children, either in the form of an actua! 
crushing of the self with a persistent state of timidity and lack of 
morale, or in a frantic need for a compensatory exaggerated egoism, 
These reactive phenomena of the ego may manifest themselves, as 
they frequently do in overt behavior reactions of a selfish, anti-social 
nature, especially when the behavior is the result of a reflective ration. 
alisation, as in the case of habitual offenders against the law, of 
certain “captains of industry,” or prophets of a new order. Or, the 
manifestations may be more or less symbolic, and by that token, are 
apt to be more strictly pathological as in the case of various delusional 
and hallucinatory elaborations of the intimidated hebephrenic or 
aggressive paranoiac. 

Especially deserving of further study are those pathological 
elaborations of an ego-ideal, the roots and instigators of which have 
become definitely repressed into the unconscious. Since here any 
possibility of constructive adjustment is ruled out from the start, 
the patient is not even conscious of the main objective of his frantic 
drive for self-maximation and the goal persists in eluding him. In 
the meantime, the pathological need and drive for compensation, 
the roots of which remain out of reach of the individual’s awareness 
lead to persistent behavior reactions which are distinctly pathological 
in their ego-manifestations. 

My remarks concerning this extensive and important subject of 
instinct in human behavior are apt to be less complete than they are 
bound to be anyway, if I were not to mention, briefly, at least, the 
subject of the acute psychopathological manifestations which are 
related more or less exclusively to the ego-instincts of man. This 
phase of the subject before us is to my mind not nearly so important 
as is the aspect which we have more fully stressed, namely, that of 
the conditioning influences which life-experiences exert upon the 
shaping and development of the self. The subject deserves some 
mention, particularly, because of the controversy which has arisen 
in connection with the attempt to give clear definition to some of the 
neuroses of warfare. The question has been raised as to whether 
the war neuroses are the expression either in part or wholly of the 
ego-instincts. Those who have had to deal in civil life with situations 
which resemble to some extent the exigencies of warfare have been 
familiar with the pathological reactions which have received so much 
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attention in connection with the world war. I am referring to patho- 
logical reactions observed in connection with imprisonment, especially 
under exceptionally rigid conditions of deprivation and balking of the 
ego, and occasionally, in connection with the imminent threat to life 
in those condemned to execution. We have had occasion to observe 
repeatedly these reactions in all the various forms which were mani- 
fested at the front, and some years ago published case studies which 
showed clearly the situational character of those neuroses and psychoses 
and their essential recoverability when only the ego-instincts were 
involved. 

The emotional accompaniments of these prison-psychotic reactions 
are limited as in the psychoses of warfare to the emotions of fear, 
anger and apathy. 

Now that I have reached\the end of my paper I realize how 
incomplete is my presentation of the subject, and what is more dis- 
tressing, that because of the hurried fashion in which it was written, 
how much of the staccato nature it reflects, in that it touches unpar- 
donably lightly upon many important points which deserve a much 
more extensive and erudite treatment than has been accorded them 
here. I hope, however, that the thesis which I am most anxious to 
bring before you has been made sufficiently clear — namely, that in 
the consideration of the subject of instinct as related to human behavior 
we must endeavor to avoid the fallacy of confusing the issues of human 
personality with those presented by a study of the behavior of the 
lower animals. 





II 
THE HERD INSTINCT 
BY SANGER BROWN, II, M. D. 


A study of the development of the mind, and of its normal and 
abnormal processes, has been carried on, until recently, through study. 
ing man chiefly as an isolated individual. But within the past few 
years it has been indicated from a number of sources, that such , 
study is incomplete unless, at the same time, man is considered jp 
relation to others in his group. Man does not live alone, and iy 
isolation. He is gregarious, and his life is inseparable from the lives 
of others. So to learn of his mental development, he should not be 
studied solely as an individual, as such, but also as his life brings him 
into association with others. 

These facts have always been appreciated to some extent by a 
few; but Trotter, probably more than any one else, has emphasized 
their importance and their significance. 

Today, we think of man as being highly individualistic, of his 
thinking and acting, for the most part, independently, at least within 
reasonable limits. But if we look into this more closely, we realize 
that man is less individualistic than he appears to be. At least the 
majority of men do not live in complete intellectual isolation, as regards 
their thoughts and opinions. 

There are, of course, many variations in popular opinion; but as 
Trotter has shown, people are divided into groups, and the individual 
man, however radical, takes much comfort in identifying himself 
with one of thesé groups, either as a follower, or as a leader. Perhaps 
in earlier times, people of the nation or of the tribe conformed as a 
whole quite closely in matters of opinion. The difference at present 
may be that whereas before there was but one large group, constitut- 
ing ¢ blic opinion, there are now many small groups. 

Cf course these groups are not always recognized as such. A man 
does not usually consider himself as belonging to any particular type 
or class; but as a matter of fact, intellectual or social isolation is quite 
exceptional. When we do meet such a person, he seems to be swim- 
ming against the stream. He has a hard time, and is not regarded in 
a favorable light. He is likely to be thought queer, and erratic, and 
his friendship is not sought. But if he collects even a few followers 
he is no longer an outcast; he has joined a group. 

It has been shown that the group, through the vehicle of public 
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opinion, has a very subtle way of imposing its will upon the individual. 
The latter is aot fully aware of this influence, and he responds to this 
general, although ill-defined, pressure, without entirely realizing its 
presence. This pressure of public opinion, as the term is here used, 
is spoken of as herd influence; and the susceptibility of the individual 
to this influence is spoken of as herd instinct. 

It is possibly not very flattering to our intelligence for us to 
believe that we are controlled to a certain extent, in this way, by 
public opinion. We prefer to think that the ideas which we enter- 
tain are arrived at independently. Probably people vary consider- 
ably in their susceptibility to this influence. Some, interested in the 
material affairs of life, accept the opinions and beliefs held by the 
great mass of people without concern or question. Others, of a more 
reflective or investigating turn of mind, are more critical of the opin- 
ions which they accept. It is probably by them that the numerous 
smaller groups with variations in public opinion have been formed. 

This independence of thought, as expressed in the freedom by 
which these small groups are formed, while a part of our civilization 
today, did not always exist as such. We need not go back many 
years to learn that great conformity once existed in most important 
matters of opinion and belief. If we go back, not for centuries, but 
even a comparatively few years, we find that people were then much 
less at liberty to express individual beliefs than they are now. Even 
such temperate individuals as Matthew Arnold and Huxley 
and Darwin felt themselves isolated intellectually, and it required 
courage on their part to maintain their opinions. The farther back 
we go, the more firmly we find national public opinion united against 
innovations. 

It is probable that in respect to forming a number of groups we 
have gained in intellectual liberty. If one does not like the opinions 
of one class, he can associate himself with another. 

The development of herd influence in the life of man has a long 
history. Possibly we have sufficient perspective to trace some of the 
changes which it has gone through, from its characteristics in savage 
life, as we understand it, to its expression in the present day. 

Herd influence with savages called for great conformity, even 
in their everyday affairs of life. There were endless prohibitions, 
.taboos, rituals and ceremonies, which governed the way everything 
was done. These methods became customs and laws, closely bound 
up with the life of the people, so that eventually morals, religion, 
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tribal customs, craftsmanship, and indeed nearly all matters of |jfe 
and death, were governed by prescribed forms laid down from time 
immemorial. The carefree savage, as we might be inclined to thin}, 
of him, was in reality to a very great extent a slave. 

This group life of savages had its positive as well as its negative 
characteristics. ‘Those who have studied rituals and ceremonies and 
legends, feel that all of these things were built up by the collective 
thought of the group, if it may be so termed, rather than by any one 
individual. The myths and rituals expressed the deepest thoughts 
and emotions of the race; they seem to be a part of the race itself 
rather than produced by any one person. In fact, they seem beyond 
the creative ability of any one person of the period during which they 
developed. They stand as monuments of what the group may produce 
intellectually in the savage civilization. 

Gilbert Murray seems to have proven this same influence in the 
origin of Greek epic. He shows quite conclusively that the Iliad, 
which we call Homer’s, originated in reality from group thought, and 
not from the mind of any individual by the name of Homer, or any 
other one person. 

When we think of the racial development of man, then, from 
the historical standpoint, we must agree with Trotter that in the 
past, he has been most intimately associated in his thoughts, actions 
and beliefs with the life of the entire group. 

However, man of today, while still gregarious and social, has 
developed very strong individualistic characteristics. Herein we 
have a significant situation. On the one hand, we still have herd 
influence, although in a somewhat altered form, and on the other, 
we have this strong individualistic tendency. ‘The existence of the 
two makes for conflicting purposes. 

Perhaps the situation which we have today may be summarized 
as follows. We no longer have strict and binding national and 
tribal traditions and customs, expressing only one public opinion, to 
which all must bow; today we have strong individualistic tendencies. 
These tendencies, however, do not place the individual in entire 
intellectual isolat.on, since herd instinct is strong within him, practi- 
cally obliging him to identify himself with one group, however small. 
In place of the large body of public opinion, we have numerous small 
groups, to any one of which he may attach himself. 

It might be inferred from this that as far as the individual is 
concerned, we are rapidly ridding ourselves of any detrimental effects 
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of herd influence. Small groups have been formed where the most 
diversified opinions are acceptable, and the individual has the privilege 
of changing from one to another, if he so desires. 

There are a number of reasons why all the problems connected 
with herd influence cannot be settled in this simple way. Some 
people in early life may be subjected to particularly strong traditional 
influences, either through moral training, or religious training, or 
training by way of family tradition. As a result their judgment may 
become biased. This makes it difficult for them to change their 
point of view on some subjects, even though such a change might 
bring greater harmony into their lives. 

Chance, or circumstance, may place others in a career which 
they find uncongenial, or for which they are intellectually or tempera- 
mentally unfitted, but a change to more profitable pursuits may be 
difficult for them, because it necessitates a change of cast, or perhaps 
because the realization of the need of change comes too late. 

A brief illustration will suffice. A man of good intelligence and 
education struggled along in a law office for fifteen years, at a profes- 
sion for which he was temperamentally unfitted. When the war 
came, he had a respite for three years, and these were the happiest 
years of his life. ‘Then he went back to the office, but the life which 
had been barely endurable before, was now no longer endurable at 
all. He became more and more oppressed with it all, and in the 
course of time he, who had formerly been discontented and a failure 
only, became, in addition, a patient. 

If this youth had not been reared under the tradition of following 
the profession of law, at which his father and his grandfather gained 
eminence, he might have chosen a career for which he was tempera- 
mentally fitted. Had social opinion, in his case, made it possible 
for the son of a prominent man to quit his profession, when he found 
he was unfitted for it, results might have been different. Had he 
possessed the strength and courage to have overcome, unassisted, 
this pressure of opinion, and to have made a change regardless of it, 
his case would doubtless have been otherwise. But while it appears 
that all of these things should have been possible, one can appreciate 
circumstances in which they are not. 

Of the many people in the world who find themselves in quite 
similar situations, probably only a few become patients. They are 
failures, or at best incomplete successes, and they contribute to the 
sum total of discontent. 
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Perhaps the most important class of all, who come under this 
category, are those who for various reasons, cannot conform to the 
opinions or traditions of any established group whatsoever. There 
are some people who do not fit in anywhere. Some of them have 
intellectual limitations or handicaps, but as a whole they are the non- 
conformists spoken of above, who seem to be swimming against the 
stream. They are not necessarily patients from the beginning, but 
they furnish the group from which the patients of psychopathologists 
are drawn. 

It is upon these people, probably, that herd influence has its most 
disastrous influence. Humanity as a whole has not reached a point 
where it is very sympathetic toward them. They suffer from pressure 
from without, in an unfriendly environment. They are unable to 
get that comfort out of life which most people get, by identifying 
themselves with some group. They feel an unpleasant intellectual 
isolation, which makes man unhappy. They suffer from the effects 
of herd instinct existing within themselves, urging them to conform to 
the ways of other people. Moreover, because of their somewhat 
unusual personalities, they encounter exceptionally difficult problems 
in life, in a world fashioned for people constituted otherwise than 
themselves. 

To pass upon the value of herd influence, as it exists in society 
today, is not easy. Doubtless herd influence is of inestimable value 
in some directions, mainly, as a tremendous force in making for law 
and order, with the great mass of people, acting through the medium 
of public opinion, it also places a powerful check upon undesirable 
excesses. 

If it deters the individual from undesirable excesses, it also 
may put a restraining check upon his originality. Many people 
showing evidences of originality in youth, seem to be discouraged and 
oppressed when this individualism brings them into conflict with 
some of the irrational and traditional beliefs of the past. Any one 
familiar with the history of the progress of science, particularly with 
the lack of advance over long periods, can readily see that a passive 
acceptance of traditions, has often retarded progress. 

In education today, it has been pointed out that the conventional 
instruction given the average young man, while acquainting him with 
the prescribed knowledge and opinions of his time, does little to encour- 
age him to think for himself. Many people believe that society 
through over-standardization of education, limits the independent 
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intellectual development of some of its most enlightened members. 

Herd instinct is doubtless a great leveler. It brings the mass of 
people up to standards of conduct, which they might otherwise never 
reach or maintain. At the same time, it often robs the enlightened 
few of the full development of their intellectual possibilities. 

If society were capable, which it is not at present, of directing 
the trend of herd influence, how should it begin? Too great indivi- 
dualism makes for chaos; but by herd influence certain irrational 
traditional beliefs are kept alive, not to the best interests of society. 
With no herd influence, however, the great mass of people might 
readily yield to individualistic extremes. 

It would seem that psychopathologists, in any case, may make a 
practical use of what knowledge of herd influence exists, to assist in 
straightening out the unsatisfactory lives of those people wherein this 
influence has played a disastrous rdle. 

The success with which people get on in life is not dependent 
upon their mental qualifications alone. It is also dependent upon 
environment in which chance may have placed them for the exercise 
of their talents and abilities. 

The mental therapeutics of the future will doubtless find it neces- 
sary to give greater attention to the social habits of individuals treated. 
The study of an individual, however intensive, does not give sufficient 
data for intelligent treatment, unless this is supplemented by a knowl- 
edge of his social life with the rest of mankind. 

A just criticism of the narrower Freudian psychology of the past 
has been that the treatment has dealt almost exclusively with the 
individual regardless of his social environment. It is also probable 
that we will wish in the future to place greater emphasis upon what 
has been recently termed “the situation types” of neuroses and psy- 
choneuroses. In such types conflicts in which herd instinct plays a 
part are very evident, and we should supplement our study of the 
individual in such cases by a more thorough study of environmental 
influences. This is particularly true of such conditions arising in the 
early years of life. 


There remains to be discussed a somewhat academic subject in 
relation to herd instinct; namely, the relation of certain kinds of 
thinking, seen during early racial development, when herd instinct 
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appears to have been much in evidence, to an apparently similar kind 
of thinking, seen in psycho-pathology. 

Many have pointed out parallels in ways of thinking, between 
the strange symbolisms and myth-making of savages, and the romanc- 
ing and day-dreaming, in the play life of children. A similar kind of 
thinking, and symbolism, has been recognized in the distorted dreams 
of some neurotic people, and in the dreams of perfectly healthy people: 
likewise in the workings of the minds of certain mystics, and of those 
belonging to occult sects, and finally, in the distorted symbolic trends 
of thought of the insane, this same kind of thinking seems to occur, 
Can these similarities be traced to similar qualities of mind, in all 
these people? 

It was pointed out above, that in very early savage life individual 
thought did not exist, in the same way as it exists at present, A 
collective kind of thinking, which has been termed group thought, 
indicated an ability on the part of the group, to instinctively think 
and act as a group unit. Individual thinking at that time must have 
been very restricted and limited. 

Miss Jane Harrison, in a book entitled “Themis,” has made an 
interesting analysis of the ways of thinking of savages, which may 
make the above statements somewhat clearer. She shows that 
during this earlier period of collectivism, man had relatively little 
consciousness of self, or of his own personality as such. He did not 
regard himself as intellectually entirely separate and distinct from 
other people, or quite distinct from inanimate nature. 

It is difficult for us to conceive of a mental state of this kind; 
but such a condition of the mind explains many things in savage life. 
It explains and makes rational the seemingly irrational ways of 
savages, in social customs, and in their fashion of attributing life and 
influence to inanimate nature, in their surroundings. 

For example, a savage felt that anything which was near and 
dear to him, such as his weapons or his trinkets, actually became a 
part of his own individuality. He thought that if any one destroyed 
these possessions or weapons they could thereby do injury to him. 
This belief worked out in curious ways. He believed that an enemy, 
by gaining possession of bits of his hair or his clothing or other pos- 
sessions, could make him ill by magical performances upon these 
things. It is stated that one effect which this belief had, was to make 
members of one group or moietie of the tribe always suspicious of 
members of another group. Individuals of different groups were 
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never quite at ease in each other’s company. They feared domination 
from an enemy by means of this outside influence, somewhat as a 
paranoid patient feels domination from an influence from without. 

Here is an example, therefore, of where it is thought by those who 
have made a study of it, that strange and distorted beliefs, entirely 
normal in savages, are dependent upon a vague, imperfect develop- 
ment of consciousness of self. 

This vague sense of individuality may be illustrated in other 


ways. Savage man has always been prone to fashion images of him- 


self, in his attempts at art. In his legends, he portrays important 
experiences of his life history. During this time when he is sup- 
posed to have had this vague sense of personality, how was he to 
portray himself, in art, and to fashion romances about himself in his 


legends? 

In this he seems to have been entirely consistent, in that he did 
not sharply individualize. If, for example, he wished to represent an 
ancestral goddess, he represented a very peculiar being. The goddess, 
instead of being a beautiful woman, as we would imagine her, or even 
as she appeared in a later period of civilization, appeared, during this 
earlier period, as a woman ending above with her head in the clouds, 
from which volcanic smoke issued; below she ended, not with feet, 
but as a mountain from which streams flowed to the ocean. She 
was a nature goddess. 

\ similar creation, was a male ancestor who did not appear as 
a human figure, in our sense, but was partially human with a snake’s 
body or tail. We are told that the pictorial and legendary represen- 
tations of that time, were in accordance with what man conceived 
himself to be. This was during a very remote period of savage life, 
when vegetation spirits and nature deities held sway. Full fledged 
gods with human attributes are thought to have originated much later. 

Here again, then, it has been affirmed that this peculiar kind of 
thinking and symbolism which was current with primitive man, was 
dependent upon his lack of appreciation of his own personality. 

In young children these same characteristics have been pointed 
out. It has been observed that the child, under a certain age, does 
not have that consciousness of self and personality which adults 
have. The child attributes life to inanimate objects in its surround- 
ings, in much the same way as savages. The study of children has 
shown that there appears to be a time in their mental development 
when their consciousness of self is not entirely mature. 
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In mental diseases a parallel condition has often been described. 
Here a similar disturbance of personality sense seems to take place, 
The self is no longer in control, and there are feelings of domination 
from without. Delusional trends seem in part to be dependent upon 
this condition. Many psychiatrists feel that the inadequate evolu. 
tion of the personality sense is the significant thing in certain types 
of dementia praecox. It is also felt that the distorted and symbolic 
thinking, seen in these cases, may be dependent upon a lack of inte. 
gration of personality. Analogies between the symbolism of mental 
cases, and savages have frequently been pointed out. This may be 
dependent upon a primitive state of evolution in savages; and an 
atavistic lack of integration in mental cases. 

Again a sense of altered personality seen in states of hysteria, 
and the temporary confusion of personal identity in dream states, 
and some other disturbances of consciousness, possibly have points 
in common with conditions mentioned above. 

This vague, indefinite kind of thinking may not be as foreign to 
anything we know of as at first appears. May it be suggested that 
certain people living in our generation, but who really seem to belong 
to another, because of their interest in occultism, mysticism and the 
so-called new cults, which are really old cults, — may it be suggested 
that these people belong in the same category? 


Possibly what is meant here by a sense of individuality, a con- 
sciousness of self, should be defined more closely. What does one 
mean by personality, self-consciousness or awareness of self? It 
may be possible to discuss some characteristics of these conditions 
in plain and simple terms. 

Low forms of animal life, while so constituted as to possess sense 
organs, special sensory communications, from skin and viscera, and 
higher centers from which responsive impulses issue, are not thought 
to possess, to any appreciable extent, a consciousness of self; i. e., of 
personality. 

Higher organisms with more highly differentiated sense organs, 
nervous centers, association paths between centers, — mechanisms 
which make for complicated co-ordinated action, deliberate action, 
action under control of one dominant center — even these organisms 
as seen in the higher vertebrates, are not thought to possess a con- 
sciousness of self, as it exists in man. 

But with a much more elaborate development, the storing up of 
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impressions, of memories, power of recall, elaborate association 
between centers, — with this kind of development, such as is possible 
in the new brain, the cerebral hemispheres of the human species, a 
somewhat different situation arises. 

Even this does not constitute an awareness of self in the very 
young child. There is a period in infancy, as stated above, when 
reflex action, and immediate response, have not fully been replaced 
by purposeful action, deliberation, forethought and conscions control. 
But with the human species, these latter attributes deyelop quickly 
in the young. Something which we must think of as the self, the ego, 
emerges promptly. Memory grows more enduring, and lasting im- 
pressions of experiences, associations, the power of bringing up mem- 
ories, and most important of all, the power of assimilating the whole 
into a unit, an individuality, takes place. 

As experience increases this unity becomes identified with a 
subjective sense of power, of control, and then we have what may be 
called the self, and awareness of self. Conscious control becomes, 
subjectively, an established fact. Although this integration is not 
present in infancy, in the human species, there exists the organic 
framework for tremendous expansion. Pathways are ready to carry 
impulses, and development probably depends, in part, upon suffi- 
ciently numerous, and sufficiently varied, stimuli. 

If we assume, from a practical standpoint, that what we think 
of as the ego, or the self, develops in some such way, this problem may 
be more clearly visualized. 

It may be that in adult life we are at times rudely robbed of this 
acquired sense of consciousness and of personality. 

We can conceive of conditions in which this comes about quite 
readily. For example, in some organic conditions, in illness or delirium, 
while sense impressions from sense organs and skin are still appre- 
ciated, and while certain degrees of response are possible, higher asso- 
ciations, memories, recognition dependent upon memory recall, are 
either entirely lost or presented to consciousness at random. 

Under such circumstances, consciousness or awareness of self, 
is swept away. 

With disturbances so gross, an appreciation of personal identity 
is confused. Bodily sensations are not correctly interpreted. A 
patient may think he possesses two bodies. He may think his extremi- 
ties distorted, or separate from his body. His body may seem to 
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float in space, etc. One can see how in such cases physical personal 
identity is not clearly defined. 

Is there an analogy between this gross disorganization of self, 
and the infinitely more selective dissociation of sensation and impres- 
sions which one: sees in delirium, not organic, but subconsciously 
purposeful, — the hysterical delirium, for example? That is, is an 
analagous thing accomplished by the cutting off of function, not by 
some toxic or mechanical means, as in organic states, but by a psy- 
chological process? 

Are dream states, deep abstractions, certain stuporous conditions 
so different from the above? If these become habitual or chronic, 
have we the primary symptoms of certain psychotic states? Are the 
secondary states, — trends and falsifications of external impressions 
vey illogical? 

Is it possible to interpret the kinds of thinking we have been 
discussing in savages, in children, and in certain conditions in psy- 
chopathology on this common basis? 

We should consider whether this resemblance is more than 
superficial. We may ask whether these apparently atavistic qualities 
of the mind, and these archaic forms of thought which are met with 
in psychopathology, dependent chiefly upon a lesion, if we may so 
speak of it, of the personality sense? Is this kind of thinking a normal 
phase in the mental development of man, seen in children before a 
certain age, and even more clearly in savages? Has consciousness of 
self, man’s awareness of his own individuality, undergone an appre- 
ciable evolution during a period within our knowledge? These are 
questions which should not be answered in the affirmative without 
sufficient data to support them; but the study of the origin of herd 
instinct in the race seems to offer an interpretation of a number of 
mental conditions met with in psychopathology. 
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NOTE ON THE SEXUAL INSTINCT 
BY C. MACFIE CAMPBELL, M. D. 


PROFESSOR OF PSYCHIATRY, HARVARD MEDICAL SCHOOL; DIRECTOR, BOSTON PSYCHOPATHIC 
HOSPITAL 


HE rdéle of the sexual instinct is almost universally admitted 
to be of great importance in both normal and abnormal 
psychology. In the normal child the sexual instinct seems 
at an early age to color the activities and the interests; at 
puberty it causes turmoil; at adolescence it adds glamour and inten- 
sity to the world; throughout the prime of life it influences conscious 
motives and unconscious driving forces. In the neurotic patient the 
symptoms are often found to be the disguised expression of the sexual 
instinct; behind the delusions and hallucinations of the insane the 
sexual instinct is often detected subtly manipulating the wires. 

With such universal agreement as to the importance of the sexual 
instinct, it is disconcerting to find universal disagreement as to the 
meaning of the term instinct, and the significance of the word sexual. 

To some the behavior of the adult human being can, to a large 
extent, be resolved into a limited number of components, each of 
which consists of a definite mechanism reacting to definite stimuli 
in modes conducive to the well-being of the individual or the preser- 
vation of the species; the actual behavior of the adult is admittedly 
complicated by the presence of less definite mechanisms whose mani- 
festations are seen in reasoned judgment, and in ethical strivings. 

That there are in most animals in response to environmental 
stimuli certain patterns of reaction, which are obviously serviceable, 
is undeniable; the guiding force behind the evolution of these useful 
reactions is a problem perhaps hs insoluble as the problem of life 
itself, one which involves philosophical considerations which go beyond 
the scope of a mechanistic biology. The uniformity of the reactions, 
their usefulness, and the fact that they are not the product of indivi- 
dual experience give these instinctive reactions their special stamp. 
The life of the insect is brief; there is no period of careful schooling 
for the adult tasks; nature has therefore somehow or other furnished 
a useful substitute for this training. 

In the adult man or woman, too, we meet certain patterns of 
reaction, more or less serviceable, presenting a certain uniformity, 
but apart from a few simple reactions, such as those of fear or anger, 
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the problem continually arises of determining how much of thi 
uniformity is due to the prolonged moulding of the individual by the 
uniform forces of the environment. 

The temptation to transfer the simple formule of the lowe 
biological levels, formule which cover much that is mysterious, to 
the complex human levels is great. Human conduct can then be 
easily compounded from a variety of instinctive elements, the number 
and nature of which are liable to vary with the different observers. 
One need never be in difficulty over any complicated behavior, any 
more than the practical endocrinologist is over any problem of phy- 
sique. There are instincts for most purposes; to be a good hospital 
registrar, one needs to have “the instincts of the lexicographer.” 

The complexity of a concrete case, such as a wayward adolescent, 
is often impossible to formulate in terms of any disordered balance 
of a group of instincts. One is forced to admit that while in the total 
complexity one can trace here and there certain familiar elements, 
such as anger reactions, self-assertion, etc., there is a large residual 
which cannot be thus analyzed. The concept of instinct only carries 
us a short distance in the analysis of the case, unless one is willing to 
indulge in speculative formulations. 

In a discussion of the sexual instinct, it may therefore be wise at 
the beginning to lay little stress on the term instinct, which, after 
all, is merely an abstraction from a complex whole. 

If the term instinct lend itself to abuse, the term sexual is stil! 
more elusive. To associate it closely with reproduction would be to 
eliminate many reactions, wher: reproduction is out of the question, 
as in the homosexual manifestations; ‘the adaptive or biological 
criterion of reproduction does not suffice to denote what we shall call 
sexual. 

There are certain activities which all will call sexual; no one 
would hesitate to call the familiar masturbation of puberty sexual. 
It may not be so easy to qualify analogous manipulations in infancy. 
The casual gropings and manipulations of the child may involve the 
genitalia as well as the toes, but to apply the term sexual to the mani- 
pulations in the former case usually involves the assumption that 
there is a specifict pleasure connected with the activity. 

Of this specific pleasure there may however be indications only 
in a small proportion of cases. On the other hand there may be 





*Some may take exception to the term specific pleasure and maintain that pleasure 
is always an identical quality, no matter with what activity or state it is associated. 
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evidence of this specific pleasure in relation to manipulations which 
are not directly connected with the genitalia, e. g., thumb-sucking. 
To assume that there must be this specific pleasure in thumb-sucking, 
and that this action is always of sexual character is to make an unwar- 
ranted generalization. A similar situation arises in relation to many 
other activities or functions. The emptying a full bladder or rectum 
vields a definite relief or pleasure; the pleasure may be sufficiently 
definite for the repetition of it to be more or less a determinant of the 
infant’s conduct in relation to the formation of habits of cleanliness. 
So far there seems to be no special basis for calling these activities 
nor the pleasure sexual. In some cases, however, one finds a very 
close relationship between the pleasure associated with these acts 
and the pleasure associated with a definite condition of the sexual 
organs. Thus one little patient got great pleasure, which most 
would admit to have a sexual quality, from the distended bladder 
which gave her the feeling of “an electric current coming out of the 
batteries.” * 

It is again an unwarranted generalization to assume that in 
normal development the pleasure associated with these systems always 
has a sexual quality, or that it always attains a degree of intensity 
which makes it an important determinant of conduct. 

To claim that the pleasure derived from a great variety of organic 
sources, from cutaneous sensations, from rhythmic movements, from 
distension of bladder and rectum, is essentially sexual is to assume the 
major premise that all organic pleasure is sexual. This is to beg the 
question and such an abuse of words makes mutual understanding 
dificult. To a large extent this petitio principii is involved in the 
use of such terms as muscle-eroticism, anal-eroticism, etc. 

In all such terms the essential quality of the erotic is obviously 
held to be the pleasure element. The emphasis of some authors on 
the pleasure or hedonic aspect of sexual activity is quite dispro- 
portionate and leads to a peculiarly distorted formulation of human 
conduct in general. 

One reason for this distorted formulation is that in the lives of 
many of the patients examined the more or less deliberate hunt for 
sexual pleasure as a goal in itself has been an important element; 
the hedonist, utilizing the machinery of reproduction for the maxi- 
mum of individual pleasure, is an individual likely, from an early age, 
to squeeze the last drop of pleasure from all possible organic sources, 


*Vid. Psychoanalytic Review. Vol. V, No. 3; July, 1918. 
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and may well have been a diligent thumb-sucker, obstinately consti. 
pated, a rhythmic voluptuary. That does not make these latte, 
activities sexual, nor does it make the eager hunter for sex-pleasur 
the paradigm of human behavior. 

The above remarks are in criticism of the unwarranted extensioy 
of the term sexual to embrace a great variety of activities, merely 
because a certain pleasure is associated with these activities. |) 
another direction one sees an equally unwarranted extension of the 
term; this time the emphasis is laid not on the hedonic but on the 
energic aspect of sexual activities. In this second formulation not 
only are the generally accepted sexual activities grouped under the 
term sexual, but many activities which prima facie have no sexual 
quality whatever. It is assumed that there is a fixed quantum of ; 
specific sexual energy, and that if this does not have a direct outlet 
it of necessity has an indirect expression, and all activities resulting 
from the repression of the specific sexual energy are ipso facto sexual. 
Here we have the assumption of a specific sexual energy, often called 
Libido. Libido is like the chameleon; its true colour is not easy to 
determine. It sometimes flaunts its sexual nature, again it pn- 
dently denies it, claiming only to be a generalized interest, or it may 
even claim to be the equivalent of the élan vital. 

It is not easy to operate with such a concept, which at one time 
seems to represent the hunt for sexual pleasure, and again to be merely | 
a focal manifestation of cosmic force. 

To assume that, where a specific sexual activity is repressed, the 
alternative activities must necessarily be sexual, is not sound. The 
hungry man, recognizing that no personal efforts yield any imme- 
diate chance of a meal, may, to distract himself, plunge into some 
interesting study, and while he is engrossed in this the tendency to 
hunt for food may be temporarily in abeyance. The study, however, 
is not a nutritive activity, nor a sublimated expression of the hunger 
instinct. While hunting for food he may find himself in danger 
and all his energy be mobilized to escape this danger, the hunt for food 
no longer showing any trace of its activity. Here again the actual 
activity superseding the earlier one is not to be looked on as a deriva- 
tive of the hunger instinct, but as an entirely different mode of utili- 
zation of the energy and the mechanisms of the individual. 

Activity of obviously sexual nature may be superseded by other 
activity without the latter activity showing any special sexual quality; 
the energy of the individual, potentially available for sexual activity, 
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may be actually utilized for other purposes. It is true that, in many 
cases where sexual activity has been repressed, the substitutive 
activity may be definitely modified by the repressed factor, and that 
its control of the reactive mechanisms of the individual may be only 
partial, often shows traces of a compromise, and in some cases is 
only a disguised expression of the apparently repressed trend. In 
other cases however it may utilize all the energy of the individual, 
with complete, if temporary, abeyance of any sexual activity. 

The above remarks form a plea for a less schematic and dogmatic 
formulation of the facts of human behavior, which are related to the 
sexual life. In calling attention to certain one-sided formulations, 
it is not meant to minimize the extremely valuable contributions to 
human psychology made by those who have pushed their formulations 
to an extreme. The time has come for a sober evaluation of these 
contributions in full recognition of the complexity of the facts. It 
is easy to juggle with clean-cut instincts and with a docile libido, 
but satisfaction with such juggling is apt to warp our observation, 
and lead to rigid formule. 

We are far from understanding in detail the constitutional and 
environmental influences which determine the rdle played by sexual 
factors in the life of the child, and of the adult. The physiological 
conditions of the sex life are poorly understood, the nature of indi- 
vidual variations can only be expressed in rather general descriptive 
terms. In some individuals a placid equilibrium is difficult to main- 
tain in view of the disproportionate organic demands made by this 
side of the organism; in others the organic demand seems much less 
but the balancing forces and other outlets of energy seem inadequate. 

In one child unequivocal sexual manifestations appear at a very 
early age, the child seems early sensitized to stimuli of this order and 
soon begins to accumulate experiences which load its later character; 
in another child the same stimuli may cause little response, and the 
sexual life only manifests itself much later and in less disturbing 
fashion. We are not entitled to take the more sensitive and precocious 
child as the type and to assume that in the other child there has been 
the same evolution, repressed and disguised. Affection and emo- 
tional dependence on relatives and friends are attitudes much too 
complex to be expressed in simple sexual terms, they contain impor- 
tant factors which are not necessarily disguised or modified expressions 
of sexual forces. In different individuals the hedonic and the energic 
aspects of the sex life vary considerably; it is not only a question of 
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plus or minus, of repression or expression, of sublimation or Vicarious 
indulgence. 

The mode in which the individual meets the tests of life, deals 
with the endogenous demands of his cravings, with the situation; 
which occur during puberty, adolescence and adult life, whether 
celibate or married, is a function not merely of one single system but 
of the total personality. There is perhaps no better test of the gen- 
eral stability of the individual than the demands associated with the 
sex life; in analyzing the successes and failures in regard to this 
adaptation there is a danger of abstraction and simplification, and 
of over-emphasis on what is merely one component in the complex 
forces which make up the total personality. 
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IV 
SYNTHETIC VIEW OF EGO, HERD AND SEX INSTINCTS 


BY JOHN T. MacCURDY, M. D. 


CORNELL UNIVERSITY MEDICAL COLLEGE, NEW YORK 


calls for a high degree of discrimination in his behavior if 
he is to adapt himself successfully to it. This discrimina- 
tion is derived from, or might be said actually to be, his 
intelligence, so intelligence is an essential equipment for adaptation. 
On the other hand this varied environment furnishes a large variety 
of opportunities for the support of life and its enjoyment. If choice 
between these different possible activities were to be settled by mere 
intelligence man would be in a paralysis of indecision such as that of 
the metaphysician’s ass, precisely halfway between carrots and hay 
which he wants equally. As a matter of fact either the carrots or the 
hay is really preferred and the preference makes itself felt before 
intelligence operates to measure the distancetoeach. This choice- 
function is derived from the instinctive part of the human psyche 
and intelligence is merely the instrument of instinct. If a man had 
such a relatively simple phylogenetic history as a fish only a limited 
number of occupations would attract him. But, leaving aside his 
marine and amphibious forebears, man has lived on the surface of 
the ground, in caves, in trees and at times almost in the water. He has 
fed on animals and been a hunter, or fisher, or depended, sometimes, 
on vegetables which he found or cultivated. He has gathered his 
food and fought with his hands and also with tools or weapons. He 
has been a solitary animal and lived in a herd, a nomad and a dweller 
in cities. He has seized his sexual mate and abandoned her; he has 
also won her with servile courting and placed himself in bondage to 
family institutions. In the prosecution of each of these activities 
instincts have grown up, and, as they all survive in varying strengths, 
their combinations tend to produce an infinite variety of personalities. 
Were it not that certain instincts or groups of them usually predom- 
inate over all others and that some work powerfully to produce uni- 
formity of character, there would be no consistency in human behavior 
and psychology would be doomed to a Sisyphus task of description. 
But at best we have to admit in normal man the existence of a num- 
ber of instincts which interact and produce what we call normality. 
Since, biologically speaking, disease consists in the destruction 
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of more recent evolutionary developments with a consequent lawless 
accentuation of more primitive processes, one would expect the symp- 
tomatology of mental disease to show a wider range of atavistic 
instincts in operation than one meets with in normal people. It jg 
therefore unthinkable that one group of instincts could be respon- 
sible for all psychopathological reactions unless it could be shown 
that the human mind is resistive to all strains, except those of one 
class, or that only one strong primitive instinct survived since bar. 
barous times to spring into prominence when the instincts peculiar 
to civilization were dissipated. Such conditions are thinkable but 
improbable of universal demonstration. We should, therefore, not 
expect to find one formula covering all abnormal reactions any more 
than one instinct would be expected to guide the life of normal man. 

Few of us, moreover, are capable of searching for many unknowns 
at once; singleness of purpose seems essential as a stimulus to research. 
Freud’s theories which centre around the sex group of instincts have 
provided the necessary impetus for initial investigations in dynamic 
psychopathology but the time has come to consider more catholic views. 
Other theories such as those of Shand, McDougall and Prince have 
been less productive of enthusiastic research because their readers 
have not been able to see the woods for the trees. The long catalogues 
of instincts postulated or inferred by these authors are too diffuse. 
None have been granted sufficient dominance over others to give the 
student any sense of direction. From a dynamic standpoint their 
analyses become rather tautological, new instincts being easily hypoth- 
esized to account for new reactions. The cataloguing of long lists of 
instincts, and disputes as to the existence, or non-existence, of separate 
minor instincts degenerate into sterile academic discussions and 
squabbles about nomenclature. Such unfocussed formulations have, 
pragmatically, a tendency far opposite to Freud’s. Dogmatism is so 
far avoided as to make an invertebrate system. 

A tentative solution may be found in adopting some middle 
ground. If instinctive reactions could be separated into groups 
which could be shown a priori to be inherently antagonistic and if 
clinical experience demonstrated certain abnormal reactions to be 
definitely related to the preponderance of one group over the others, 
then this grouping would have high pragmatic value. The interaction 
of three factors is difficult to study but is not impossible. No one 
short of a supreme genius could formulate a dynamic system where 
a score of factors operated and, if he did, few could understand it. 
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Some simplification is therefore made necessary by the limitation of 
the human mind. If it sufficiently approximate the truth it may 
stimulate another forward move in psychopathological research 
similar to that initiated by Freud’s theories but productive of greater 
accuracy. The question is being put for discussion to this Associa- 
tion as to whether the division of instincts into ego, herd and sex 
groups is justifiable on theoretic grounds, and seems likely to afford 
explanation for a sufficient number of clinical facts to warrant its 
adoption as a working hypothesis. . 

The first problem is to see what relative importance of different 
groups of instincts could be predicted from the biological history and 
present status of civilized man. I presume that it is safe to assume 
before this audience that abnormal mental states (in so-called func- 
tional disease) result from the operation of unconscious forces, which, 
in turn, are unconscious as a result of conflict. This conflict is, we 
assume, something that takes place between instincts or instinctive 
derivative within the individual himself. We are therefore interested 
in the discovery of causes for inner, instinctive conflicts. 

In the lowest forms of life the individual is pitted against all 
environmental forces and there can therefore be no inner conflict of 
anymoment. He eats when hungry, rests when tired, fights or flees — 
according to his nature — when in the presence of his prey or enemy. 
If he is faced with danger when hungry he attends to the stronger 
stimulus. This contention of stimuli might be said to constitute 
conflict of a mild sort but it is not of the dynamic order in which we 
are interested as psychopathologists. ‘The recognition of one stimulus 
and disregard of another is essentially an intellectual operation, a 
phenomenon of attention. With true conflict the struggle is not 
between two stimuli but between instincts which seek different stimuli, 
and the solution is reached by the subjugation of one of the instincts. 
When one stimulus, however, becomes stronger than another and 
dominates the field of consciousness previous reactions are not sub- 
jected or weakened, they simply are in abeyance. Examples may 
make this clearer. I may be working and begin to feel hunger. When 
the latter stimulus becomes strong enough I cease work and eat, then 
| return to my work. My permanent interest in work has not suf- 
fered, nor, when I work, do I weaken my potential appetite for food. 
On the other hand, if I am hungry and have no money to pay for food 
an instinctive conflict arises. I want to eat but I also want to be 
honest. This conflict can only be solved by the repression of one 
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desire by the other. This repression results in the exclusion from con- 
sciousness of aversion to stealing or of desire to eat. If the conflict 
were prolonged and sufficiently repeated I would become a criminal 
or insensitive to hunger stimuli, either being an abnormal mental 
state for civilized man. The primitive solitary animal, however, 
can experience no such conflict. _ His duty, so to speak, is to himself 
alone; his struggles cannot be internal but only between himself 
and the environment. This is, I believe, a most important differen- 
tiation and our literature is full of logical errors resulting from a 
failure to discriminate between alternation of attention and true 
instinctive conflict. 

The earliest conflict is probably related to sex because the indyl- 
gence in reproduction involves great sacrifice for a prolonged period 
to the parent of one sex or the other, or to both. Perhaps to offset 
this sacrifice nature has placed a high premium of pleasure on the 
sex act. This pleasure aspect of sex activity which satisfies the ego, 
relates sex as definitely to ego appetites, on the one hand, as to repro- 
duction and service of the species on the other. (It would be an 
interesting problem in animal psychology to determine whether the 
strength of the sex impulse which, presumably measures the degree of 
pleasure in copulation is correlated generally with the degree of respon- 
sibility assumed by one or both parents for the welfare of the offspring). 

In so far as ego and sex instincts are concerned there does not seem 
to be much permanent conflict for there is an alternation of attention 
to one type of stimulation or another, at least in so far as the pleasure 
aspects of the sex instincts may conflict with other pleasures of the 
ego. It must be admitted that parental instincts might lead to more 
protracted and real conflict with ego tendencies, and in this connection 
one should note that the more selfish a man or woman is the more do 
the pleasure aspects of sex life predominate. In general, however, 
alternation of attention is apt to be the form assumed by ego-sex con- 
flict since breeding is a seasonal function, in most animals, and even 
care of the young is for a relatively short period of time. Indiffer- 
ence to offspring appears so soon as the progeny develops a certain 
degree of maturity. When danger or hunger interferes with mating 
the latter is temporarily discontinued but is renewed when danger is 
past or hunger appeased. There is no repression (which would lead to 
sexual incapacity) but only alternation of attention. The proba- 
bility is that important pathogenic conflicts would not result from 
the interaction of sex and ego instincts alone. 
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But development of herd life introduces another type of con- 
flict. Self perpetuation and group safety are concurrent needs and 
when one is threatened the other is apt to be. Individual comfort is 
then best secured by suppression (and annihilation) of ego tendencies, 
a phenomenon well demonstrated by bees. Man has never developed 
or has lost this type of evolution (in perfect form). Under certain 
circumstances, however, a tendency in this direction appears. For 
instance, in war perfect morale involves individual unconsciousness 
of danger and indifference to personal deprivation. Though a well 
developed reaction of this order is episodic, civilization entails a con- 
stant restriction of ego impulses. This inhibition acts through laws 
and conventions, which, as Trotter has shown, derive their power not 
from an intellectual recognition of their wisdom but because the 
voice of the herd speaks through them. The herd instincts, there- 
fore, force the individual to obey conventions. When these conven- 
tions cramp individual ambition, the ego accepts the restriction 
because it gets a guid pro quo. This compensation takes the form of 
protection from danger, a share in material prosperity not achievable 
by the individual alone and, above all, a feeling of comfort derived 
from unity with the group that is a direct emotional expression of the 
herd instinct. 

If these compensations are not procurable conflict arrives. But 
it is largely a conscious affair because the struggle is between con- 
sciousness and “conscience.” The latter seems to be largely a growth 
of experience of what the herd wants, that is an automatic recog- 
nition of herd standards. In so far as unconscious factors may enter 
into the construction of conscience, the conflict has unconscious ele- 
ments but these seem to be slight. For instance, in the situation in 
which war neuroses develop there is a conflict between a desire to be 
loyal and a desire to save one’s own skin. The loyalty is mainly a 
conscious matter and that the conflict takes place at a level near to 
consciousness is, presumably, proved by the facility of treatment of 
uncomplicated cases of war neuroses. Another important factor to 
bear in mind is that civilization does not deprive man of all right to 
self-defence or self-aggrandisement. Society does not censure a man for 
jumping out of the way of an automobile, and he can actually win social 
approval by building up a fortune. Normally, therefore, some outlet 
to ego tendencies is always allowed by the herd and the pressure of such 
ego impulses, as may be repressed, is continually being reduced, which 
prevents the accumulation and damming up of unconscious ego energy. 
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In consequence of this adjustment of ego and herd instincts patho. 
logical ego expressions should not be expected to occur except in two 
possible situations. One is where there is a constitutional predom- 
inance of ego tendencies such as seem to exist in epilepsy; the other 
is under exceptional circumstances when the ego is denied normal 
expression. These circumstances would be episodic and therefore 
produce only episodic abnormalities enduring only for the period of 
the emergency. A repetition of such influence could, of course, lead 
to a new standard of behavior, the rather artificial production of a 
dominant ego analogous to that of epilepsy. These special situations 
produce an unnatural severance between the individual and the group. 
When repeated the individual may assume a conscious attitude of 
hostility to the group and permanently regress to that phylogenetic 
level where the individual exists in a purely hostile environment. 
The clinical facts presented by Dr. Glueck confirm this view. Psy- 
chopathic reactions of ego origin appear in epilepsy rather chronically, 
episodically in crime and in the situation neuroses and psychoses or 
a conscious adoption of exclusively ego ambitions may lead to crime 
as a vocation. 

The conflict between sex instincts and herd instincts is more com- 
plicated. Society allows only one form of entirely free sex outlet, 
namely in legalized marriage. This possibility is open to adults only 
and even when legal maturity has been reached marriage is subject 
to many vicissitudes. One inevitable result is that sex impulses are 
liable to conflict in all people for years and in some permanently. As 
has been stated above sex has two aspects; a fundamental biological 
urge for propagation, with which is probably to be related parental 
instincts and a secondary development of great importance, the 
pleasure-giving capacity. The first of these is, perhaps, related to 
herd instincts. It is, however, more fundamental since sex subserves 
the maintenance of the whole species, while herd instincts cement and 
maintain only a group within the species. Another contact has to 
do with the factor of intelligence. An animal has sensational contact 
with the group, whereas, the “species” is an abstraction which can 
be intellectually grasped by educated man alone. Sex therefore 
operates more directly in purely instinctive reactions whereas herd 
reactions may be immediately determined by intellectual factors 
behind which lie the instinctive forces. Between propagation impulses 
and herd standards of conduct the conflict is mainly conscious and 
does not approach in severity the struggle between society or the 
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secondarily developed pleasure components of sex. The latter are 
viewed as purely ego tendencies and treated as inimical to the welfare 
of the group. The degrees of sympathy or distrust felt for the sex 
delinquent vary largely with the extent to which the practice definitely 
assails marriage, renders it impossible, is a substitute for it, is of its 
nature sterile or would involve in-breeding. Adultery is aimed against 
marriage, hence legal action is severe but some sympathy may be shown 
the culprits; prostitution does not prevent marriage hence it is con- 
doned pretty widely; the relationship of man to mistress, which is 
without the legal guarantee of permanence that marriage enjoys but 
is otherwise largely identical, is in many countries an open and ap- 
proved practice. On the other hand inversion and perversion are 
fairly universally held in disgust, while incest is abhorred. That 
nature holds in-breeding to be unsafe is shown by the innumerable 
specializations, anatomical and physiological and instinctive, which 
prevent it. An instinctive prevention of in-breeding is the only thing 
that can account for the tabu of exogamy among savages who are 
totally ignorant of any relationship between intercourse and preg- 
nancy. Similar rites are reported of beavers who drive out the young 
from the house when puberty is reached. There is, therefore, good 
biological reason for believing that there are instinctive forces directed 
against incest and since these operate in connection with social insti- 
tutions, they are, presumably, related to the herd instincts. 

Although discrimination between propagation and pleasure 
aspects of sex may be made in theory it is impossible in the light of 
our present knowledge to draw a sharp line between the two in prac- 
tice. Hence the value of discussing instinct groups rather than 
separate instincts. The question as to whether so-called “infantile 
sexuality” is truly sexual or not is thus avoided. The pleasure aspects 
of adult sex activity have much in common with the “autoerotism” 
of infancy, the latter has biological significance only as a forerunner 
of sex in the narrow sense, yet sex consciousness is absent in the 
infant sucking his thumb or actually masturbating. One can argue 
indefinitely about the nomenclature to be applied to these phenomena 
and never escape this dilemma. But if a group of sex instincts is 
postulated that group will then combine all impulses which are his- 
torically or potentially related to sex practices. The only condition 
for the presence of any impulse exclusively in this group is that some 
connection with sex can be demonstrated and that this impulse is 
not explicable as an exhibition of some other instinct. Discussion 
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is then confined to the question of the classification of such impulse 
as may express instincts of different groups. For instance, the infap. 
tile sucking tendency certainly has to do with nutrition and the main. 
tenance of life. It can, therefore, be classed as an ego insting 
expression. But it may be present in the absence of hunger, o; 
special forms of it may actually interfere with the taking of food 
In the latter instance the practice is indulged for the pleasurabk 
sensation it gives and for this alone. We can trace this pleasure 
sensation in its development to a point where it unites with practices 
indisputably sexual. Hence, we are safe in saying that sucking, 
which does not subserve the function of nutrition, is an instinctive 
practice which belongs in the sex group. Exactly the same argu- 
ment may be employed in discriminating between different phenomena 
connected with excretion. In fact this duplication of function mus: 
exist in the absence of a large group of organs specialized for the 
recognition of a sex object alone, and for the stimulation of the sex 
desire and for the satisfaction of sex-sensation cravings. 

You will have noted that the types of sex activity which Dr 
Campbell has spoken of as pathogenic have all of them, component; 
of pleasure which predominate over the propagation elements. Aj 
just stated society frowns on non productive sex indulgence and it 
seems that this inhibition becomes incorporated in the individual's 
instinctive life, by way of the herd instincts. Psychoanalysts find 
that repression operates with progressive strength as it is directed 
against impulses in which the pleasure aspect gains relatively greater 
importance. The stronger the repression the deeper in the uncon- 
scious does this repressed tendency go. Finally a point is reached 
in uncovering unconscious sex cravings when they are found to be 
purely selfish and totally unrelated, or actually inimical, to propagation. 

An important cause for continuous conflict between the sex 
and herd instincts is that sex is not a periodic function in the races of 
man we know about. A study of the psychology of those tribes of 
Eskimos, who are said to have seasonal sex impulses, would probably 
be most illuminating. A second and all-important point is that the 
channels for sex stimulation are, many of them, identical with the 
channels of social contact. This is an inevitable result of the lack of 
anatomical specializations of organs by which sex stimulation is 
affected. The community of interest, the moral and physical propin- 
quity which draw people into groups may draw two individuals into 
a sex relationship. It is therefore difficult for one to receive a social 
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stimulus without at the same time being subject to a sex stimulus. 
The latter falls almost invariably, under social tabu, hence a constant 
conflict between the synchronously stimulated herd and sex instincts 
‘; inevitable. On the other hand this same situation makes subli- 
mation possible and relatively simple. Since unconscious tendencies 
can be expressed indirectly and symbolically, social activities of all 
kinds are capable of giving an outlet to unconscious sexuality. The 
importance of this conjunction of sex outlets will be apparent when 
one comes to consider some of the phenomena of development of 
dementia praecox. 

A third factor in the development of unconscious sexuality must 
be briefly considered. Anatomical and physiological restriction of 
actual sex expression has an essential influence on psychosexual 
development. In childhood sex instincts are incapable of any outlet 
which fulfils this biological purpose. In consequence budding sex 
tendencies are restricted to pleasure impulses which are, at first, 
autoerotic in nature. As soon as they begin to be objectivated they 
tend to be expressed in relation to those in the immediate environ- 
ment. Even at this early stage the common channels of stimulus 
for sex and social activity begin to complicate matters. Were the 
infant’s environment widely social no untoward results would ensue, 
but, not only are his companions in the main relatives, but by all his 
associates he is treated with that affection and given that personal 
attention which is sexually exciting in adult life. That the larval 
sex impulses would therefore be directed towards relatives is only 
natural. The choice of the parent of the opposite sex is probably in 
large measure due to the attitude of the parents themselves. There 
is almost always a difference in attitude of the father and mother 
towards the boy or girl particularly before definite personality traits 
are developed. In so far as these objectivated sex impulses tend to 
assume an adult form their expression is possible only in fantasy. 
So soon as the herd instincts begin to operate and through them the 
child senses the attitude of society towards sex in general, and towards 
anything sexual of which he is capable in particular, at this point his 
fantasies become specific objects for repression and form the foundation 
of unconscious sex ambitions. It is probable (and there is much 
evidence on this point) that these first fantasies are vague in the 
extreme but that each increment of sex sophication which the growing 
child acquires is utilized unconsciously to build up a more and more 
definite incest fantasy. Until puberty is reached literal translation 
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of this thought into action is a physical impossibility. Consequently, 
for many years there must exist unconscious ideas capable of 1 
expression except that of symbolic outlet. This is probably the 
reason for the universality of potent unconscious sex tendencies 
more potent (as unconscious factors) than any ego impulses. The 
fate of the latter is much less harsh. From his earliest days the 
child, although curbed in many directions of ego expression is stil] 
allowed some chance to assert his individuality and to protect his 
personal interests. It is therefore only under unusual circumstances 
that his ego instincts are so thwarted of expression as to lead to the 
construction and maintenance of a large system of repressed, uncon- 
scious ambitions. ‘The same type of process does occur here, however, 
as Dr. Glueck has shown, in the formation of what appears clinically 
as a feeling of inferiority. But one finds both from analysis of indi- 
viduals and from theoretic considerations such as are here outlined, 
little reason to believe that this feeling of inferiority when uncom- 
plicated by sex factors is a common cause of psychopathic reactions. 

The most valuable material as evidence of the existence of this 
Oedipus complex, so called, appear in studying the delusions and 
hallucinations of dementia praecox and manic depressive insanity. 
Until Freud’s theories became known we had no clue as to any psy- 
chological law, governing the appearance of false ideas except in 
unusual cases. Now, however, we find that these patients are 
all of them expressing thoughts which represent the original Oedipus 
drama in its crude form or in one of its many derivatives. The value 
of this material lies in its objective nature. The opponents of psy- 
choanalysis have frequently claimed that the material recovered 
from psychoneurotic patients was a product of suggestion. Whether 
this be a valid claim or not the argument can have no bearing on the 
evidence secured by observing the psychoses. Clinical records of 
psychotic productions antedating Freud’s earliest publications by 
years betray exactly the same thoughts as our patients now give 
utterance to and of which we now see the significance. 

In addition to the conflicts ego and sex, ego and herd and sex 
and herd, one other possible type of conflict must be considered. It 
is conceivable that, with the highly complex development of psycho- 
sexuality, one kind of sex ambition might clash with another. Freud 
makes a great deal of this possibility in his discussion of narcissism 
and ego libido. His system becomes so complicated, however, that 
Freud himself has never been able to explain it without inconsistencies 
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and the use of anthropomorphic argument. On the other hand if 
one assumes that the herd instincts supply repression one can for- 
mulate a much simpler and apparently adequate psychological system. 
Narcissism, although an important type of psycho-sexual aberration 
is probably only an epiphenomenon in relation to repression. One 
can account for repression proceeding from the individual’s ideal of 
himself by assuming that herd instinct is an essential factor in the 
composition of that ideal. In reading Freud’s tortuous arguments on 
this point the impression is fostered that “ego libido” is fabricated to 
avoid the admission of dynamic factors other than sexual. 

In concluding these remarks about conflicts in general one point 
must be added. Serious conflicts are apt to occur only when the 
opposing forces are approximately evenly matched. Rivers reports 
an extraordinary harmony and smoothness in the life of Melanesians 
among whom herd reactions predominate and the phenomena. of 
group consciousness are striking. It is, therefore, not surprising that 
he found only one type of psychopathic reaction among the savages 
(excluding feeble-mindedness, of course). This is a very simple 
kind of insanity in which the victims seem simply to run off and 
exclude themselves from the group. The matching of strength of two 
instinct groups is shown in the development of dementia praecox. 
The two main types of personality antedating this psychosis are the 
seclusive and antisocial. These betray weak herd instincts in posi- 
tive and negative expression. When the psychosis emerges, delusions 
and hallucinations appear which represent an acceptance of the 
unconscious type of sex fantasies. As the disorder proceeds in inten- 
sity, these fantasies assume, roughly, the form of unconscious thought 
proceeding from lower and lower levels. The situation may therefore 
be looked on as one where sex is not essentially overdeveloped but 
rather, when the herd instincts are weak. When the latter are dis- 
proportionately powerful no psychosis appears but, rather, too great 
an absorption of current ideas. Independence of thought is lost and 
intellectual stultification takes place. The individual is, so to speak, 
too normal. 

If time permitted the question should be discussed at this point 
of the relationship of herd and ego instincts to the different concepts 
of reality. Mention must be made, however, of the surmise that the 
lost sense of reality of which we speak in psychiatry is not really any 
more a loss of the capacity to grasp reality in the absolute than it is 
a failure to see things as other people do. In other words our working 
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standard of reality is often not the product of what we truly perceive 
but what people say we should perceive. For instance, one believes 
that the earth goes around the sun but, probably, not one of us here 
could prove it, yet if one of us were to declare suddenly that he believed 
that the sun went around the earth, he would be looked on as deluded. 
We hold definite opinions about the reality or unreality of ghosts, 
yet no one has ever investigated occult phenomena with sufficient 
thoroughness to justify an opinion either pro or con. 

These generalizations about instinct conflicts may be summed 
up in a few words. The most important conflict is between the sex 
and herd groups of instincts and this results in the formation of uncon- 
scious cravings for the pleasure giving aspects of sex. This uncon- 
scious is present in all people, potentially capable of producing psy- 
chopathological reactions. The next most important conflict is 
between the ego and herd groups. ‘The former usually does not suffer 
complete repression and hence does not tend to build up any elabor- 
ate unconscious system. Abnormal mental reactions are produced 
by this conflict only when the ego is constitutionally preponderant 
or when special circumstances call forth an ego response. The mani- 
festations of these disorders are in behavior or in temporary neuroses 
and psychoses. 

Our next problem is to determine what forces operate in the pre- 
cipitation of morbid psychological conditions. Normality is achieved 
and maintained by the balance of an intricate system of instincts. 
In the terminology of psychoanalysis this balance is the product of 
sublimations, forms of activity which allow outlet to the various 
instinct groups at once. ‘These outlets are indirect since direct expres- 
sion produces instant conflict. The maintenance of indirect out- 
lets demands a greater expenditure of energy than does direct expres- 
sion of instinct. Any factor such as physical illness, therefore, which 
reduces the individual’s supply of energy endangers the stability of the 
normal system. It is more or less of a truism of general pathology 
that disease breaks down the most recent evolutionary structures or 
functions while more primitive ones survive. In psychopathology we 
see something similar. When the energy supply is low sublimations 
are weakened and instincts of the sex or ego group express themselves 
more directly. This is the principle of regression. Another situation 
is that of environmental stress. When circumstances make the main- 
tenance of sublimations difficult or impossible the same mechanism 
comes into play. To understand this type of precipitating situation 
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t must be borne in mind that the term “sublimation” is used here in 
| wider sense than that of most psychoanalytic writers. We do not 
,ean merely socialized or indirect sex outlet, but any activity which 
ives pleasure to the individual by satisfying personal ambition or 
ymbolically releasing sex energy and at the same time assists in the 
,daptation of that individual with his social group. Any environ- 
mental event, then, which weakens such sublimations can lead to 
gression. Such events may be business or political disappoint- 
ments which may have little to do with sex. When these conscious 
activities fail to give satisfaction the process of regression leads to 
an attempt at unconscious satisfaction. Since the unconscious is 
constituted largely of egoistic sex cravings the immediate deter- 
minants of the ensuing symptoms may be sexual, without the general 
cause of the disease having anything to do with sex. A third patho- 
genic factor is the direct stimulation from without of an unconscious 
tendency. For instance, if the rival of the unconscious Oedipus 
drama dies the way is left open for autistic indulgence of this primary 
ambition. ‘This may lead to an inflation of unconscious sex cravings. 

The last portion of our problem is the most difficult, being the 
operation of these instinct groups in the production of different symp- 
toms, which is an intricate matter. Few symptoms seem to have a 
simple relationship to one group of instincts alone. 

This may be shown by considering first a fundamental psycho- 
pathic symptom — unreal thinking. Dr. Sanger Brown’s argument 
as to the herd type of thinking being present in the child and repeated 
in the psychosis seems to be unanswerable. If further evidence were 
required one could point to the fact that the clearest thinkers are, 
as a rule, egoists. 'We may assume, therefore, that delusional thought 
processes represent an atavism to the evolutionary period when 
individual consciousness was not sufficiently developed for accuracy 
of observation and recall to exist except in larval form. So much for 
this type of thinking process. But when we turn to the content of 
delusions the reverse seems tobe true. What we call fantastic thoughts 
are beliefs maintained in spite of the opinion of the immediate herd. 
The urge to unreal thinking does not come then from those herd 
instincts which lead us to unify ourselves with our actual fellows but 
rather from the attractiveness of the imagination itself. We must 
probably look to the sex instincts for the immediate production of 
most autistic thought for the reason that sex imagery is for years the 
main outlet for sex impulses, which establishes fantasy as an expression 
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for these instincts. If regression leads to an awakening of uncon. 
scious sex impulses, these tend naturally to expression in fantasy 
If the lure of these images is stronger than one’s desire to accept the 
herd standards of reality a delusion results. Only in most complete 
regression does the thought represent a crude unconscious desire 
The herd instinct is not abolished but forces, as a rule, some modifica. 
tion or transformation of the idea that is less repellent to the socialized 
personality. Ego ambitions may also lead to imaginations but these 
are more readily translatable into terms of action and hence do not 
involve the same degree of divorce from reality. (This holds true no 
matter whether “reality” is taken in an absolute sense or as the herd 
formulation as to what is real.) Another stimulus to fantasy is, 
probably, the curiosity impulse. Whether this is a purely instinctive 
thing or not, it seems to be related both to the ego and sex instincts, 
But the fates of curiosity as to sex and other matters are different. 
The former falls under a social tabu and cannot be satisfied except 
through imaginations. The ego-determined curiosity —a_ hypo 
thetical interest in objective facts for the sake of knowledge itself, 
so called “intellectual curiosity” — can proceed from fancy to actual 
experience. So an examination of curiosity leads us to the same con- 
clusions: the urge to think vividly of something alluring and unreal 
is probably a product of the sex instincts in the main, although a less 
potent tendency in the same direction may come from the ego group. 

If unreal thinking is an atavism to the period when herd thinking 
was dominant but the regression is determined by a sex urge, we have 
here an example of the principle first enunciated by Rivers, I believe, 
which may prove to be of great value in dynamic psychology. He 
points out that civilian hysteria based on sex conflicts exhibits the 
same symptoms as war hysteria based on danger reactions, the latter 
symptoms representing primitive reactions to danger. He suggests 
that reactions first elaborated in the service of what he calls the danger 
instincts may be utilized by the sex instincts. If this principle holds, 
we could invoke it to account for delusions repeating a type of thought 
developed as a phenomenon of group consciousness, but now directed 
dynamically by sex instincts.* 





* The evidence in favor of there being a “collective consciousness” among many primi- 
tive peoples is strong enough to make us presume that this may be a fundamental kind of 
human mental process, which civilized man has outgrown but still maintains in vestigial 
form. At the same time the “primary subjective state’ which Burrow has described 
carries with it a deal of the same sort of dependent, rather than independent thinking. 
The infant, who identifies his own with his mother’s body and fails to discriminate between 
this flesh and the surrounding material objects, is repeating more fully perhaps in this 
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The same principle may explain the relation of many pathological 
emotions to the various instinct groups. As Dr. Glueck has pointed 
out, the ego emotions seemed to be confined to fear, anger and apathy 
and we certainly see them in purest form in the war neuroses and in 
epilepsy. It may be remarked parenthetically that apathy is a 
good example of the all-or-none reaction which Rivers claims to be 
characteristic of simple, primitive instincts. Perhaps elation, as the 
emotion occurring with free expression of personal power or powers, 
should also be included with the ego emotions. Now we also see fear, 
anger, apathy and elation in situations precipitated by sex. For 
instance, in the psychoses we find sex aggression represented by an 
idea of physical attack. That this emotion is fundamentally a sex 
fantasy is shown by the fact that physical assault occurs as a variant 
in the same individual for a delusion as being an object of sex interest 
on the part of the aggressor. In these psychoses, when the idea once 
appears in a form implying bodily injury, anxiety appears. That is, 
a sex desire is transformed into a delusion or hallucination of some 
threat to the ego and, promptly, an ego emotion appears. The 
emotion, then, is an ego instinct reaction but the motive power comes 
from the latent sex impulse. Similar events can be shown to produce 
anger, elation and apathy. 

If we turn from the psychoses to other fields we find similar 
evidence. In dreams the principle is usually demonstrated exqui- 
sitely. In most anxiety dreams, for instance, the fear is a direct 
response to the mental image of bodily harm. But when one analyses 
this manifest content it is found to be the product of latent sex 
impulses. In anxiety neuroses there is much evidence (which time 
prevents us from repeating) that the fear is a reaction to a co-conscious 
hallucination of attack. The mechanism is the same as that seen 
in psychoses with the exception of the fantasy not having penetrated 
into full consciousness. The broader aspects of the anxiety neurosis 
problems become more complicated. Freud claims that anxiety 





period than at any other in his life this psychological feature of herd specialization. Of 
course it is not impossible that the primary subjective state is much more fundamental 
matter than herd development. If this were so, communal society would be a specialization 
of a type of emotional relationships first appearing with maternal care. The two factors 
seem frequently to co-operate in the production of symptoms or characteristics. People 
who are unusually sensitive to differences of opinion in those they love, who exaggerate 
the importance of “unity”, are apt to be morbidly uncomfortable (even fearful) when they 
+ urged to conduct different from that of their business, social or political associates. 
n the first situation the mother identification (in this sense largely an ego instinct phe- 
nomenon) preponderates. In the second instance the reaction is mainly a herd instinct 
exhibition. Yet both factors probably operate together. 
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represents a transformation of libido into fear and points to the fact 
of common clinical experience that this neurosis develops in situations 
where sex outlet is denied or greatly hampered. The direct transfor. 
mation of an unformulated instinctive urge into an emotion is as 
foreign to our notions of psychology as is alchemy to modern chem- 
istry. We should therefore be chary of accepting such a hypothesis 
and another view is conceivable. The heightened libido is probably 
always pathological. Freud furnishes much evidence of this when 
he tries to prove that the incapacity for sex expression is abnormal. 
The exaggerated libido may easily represent an instinctive attempt 
at cure. Stekel says all fears have in them an element of dread of 
death or of the unknown. We certainly see the most dramatic exhibi- 
tions of psychotic fear in involution melancholia when the delusion 
of imminent death is obsessive. This may be regarded as the situa- 
tion of the herd animal separated from the group. In every psycho- 
pathic situation there is evidence presented of weakened herd instincts. 
We might therefore assume that the excessive libido represents an 
attempt to force a re-establishment of emotional contact with one’s 
fellows and such an attempt may be a natural corollary of the identity 
of sex and social contacts. A feeling of social isolation would lead to 
a desire for close contact with others. The emotional value of this 
contact can be immensely heightened by its sexualization. In my 
experience the pathological libido of these cases disappears on analysis 
and the patients have little difficulty in leading continent lives, there- 
after. One advantage of this hypothesis is that it covers the phe- 
nomena of anxiety in children much more adequately than do the 
theories of Freud. 

Anger in the psychoses can easily be shown to be a meeting of 
aggression with aggression, the instincts involved being exactly the 
same as those in anxiety states. 

Elation in manic depressive insanity is found to be associated 
with ideas of exercise of great power in business, discovery, religion 
or love. The general construction of their ideas is that of sublima- 
tions. Their energy seems to come from unconscious sex sources, as 
with anxiety, but the emotions are of ego expression, a feeling of free 


expression of power. 
Ecstasy is similarly found with religious ideas that are a vehicle 


of sex impulses of the unconscious type but the feeling seems to be 
that of union of the individual consciousness with a larger conscious- 
ness. This is presumably a direct utilization of the old group con- 
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John T. MacCurdy 
sciousness capacity. If this view be justified it may explain the co- 
incidence of erotic and religious phenomena, which one meets con- 
stantly in the biographies of mystics. The religious idea becomes a 
vehicle for liberation of unconscious sex energy and the expression of 
a herd emotion. 

The feeling of tenderness associated with the parental aspects 
of sex occurs in manic states but is rarely a prominent emotion. It 
is probably rare for the reason that pathogenic sexuality is of the 
pleasure giving rather than of the altruistic order. Another directly 
sexual emotion, a lustful excitement, occurs most infrequently, if at 
all, in the ordinary psychoses. It does appear, however, in epilepsy. 
Since it is directly related with the pleasure aspects of sex, this emotion 
too is probably to be placed in the ego group. Its occurrence in 
epilepsy justifies such a view, for the sex life of the typical epileptic 
is almost devoid of anything suggesting altruism and is intensely 
selfish. So much is this the case that normal copulation seems to 
appeal to him no more than auto-erotic practices or perversions. 

The situation with depression is complicated by the fact that this 
is not a simple emotional state but a clinical condition. In this mood 
there are elements of sadness which on analysis seem to be a subjective 
recognition of blocked energy. ‘There is no reason to exclude any one 
of the instinct groups as the source of this energy. This sadness also 
has another component, a feeling of wickedness. The emotion is 
different from guilt in which an idea of social censure is prominent. 
The depressive feeling of wickedness is an intensely subjective and 
self-contained reaction. It probably represents somehow the conflict 
between sex and herd instincts since these are the ones that are struggling 
against one another in manic depressive insanity. There is a good 
deal of evidence which points to the occurrence with depression of 
highly antisocial ideas, sexually determined, while neither reach con- 
sciousness nor are successfully repressed to the deep unconscious. 
They remain co-conscious and give the patient a poignant although 
unfocussed feeling of unworthiness. Reference will shortly be made 
to other indefinable affective components of depression. 

We must next turn to other symptoms. Freud comments on the 
fact that most heterogeneous unconscious ideas find expression in a 
small number of stereotyped hysterical symptoms such an anorexia, 
paralysis, anesthesia, aphonia, etc. He admits that his theories 
do not account for stereotyped symptoms. Rivers’ hypothesis may, 
however. As has been stated the latter suggests that most hysterical 
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symptoms are danger reactions. We might elaborate this view by 
assuming that only such unconscious sex ideas reach expression in 
symptoms as are capable of exciting an ego reaction. An example 
may make this clearer. Anorexia may be the only physical expres. 
sion for complicated unconscious sex ideas in a woman. One of these 
may be unconsciously formulated, after the infantile habit, as preg- 
nancy in the stomach. This again is transformed into a notion of 
something noxious there. At this point the ego reactions of disgust 
may give symptomatic expression of this last formulation. Some 
conscious outlet having been achieved the energy of all other uncon- 
scious ideas is drained off by this route. This hypothesis would also 
explain the necessity for prolonged and elaborate analysis before such 
a symptom disappears. According to this assumption we are con- 
sciously capable of experiencing only a relatively small number of 
emotional reactions, only those with such a long biological history as 
that of the ego group. Evolution then has not proceeded far enough 
to give us the power of expressing emotionally the more finely differ- 
entiated feelings which have developed with sex and herd life, and 
which therefore remain unconscious. On the other hand it may not 
be a failure of evolution. The gift of speech may be a substitute for 
instinctive expression. The greatest literary artist is certainly he 
who can stir in us the most subtle emotional response, a reaction which 
we feel within but cannot describe or exhibit to our companions in 
any way. This may have a bearing on the indefinable emotional 
components that appear in such conditions as depression and in some 
mystical experiences, for example. They may be larval emotional 
responses to instinctive impulses which have not found expression 
in the easily definable and recognizable ego emotional reactions. 
Suggestibility is perhaps determined compositively as well. 
For our present purposes we might define suggestion very broadly as 
a process by which one individual influences another’s conduct or 
transmits ideas to another (taking “idea” in a broad sense) without 
utilization of the ordinary, civilized, intellectual channels of com- 
munication. This phenomenon is probably met with first in con- 
nection with reproduction, both in respect to the mating behavior 
and in the relations of parent to offspring. Dispassionately viewed 
the act of copulation between the male and female of many familiar 
species of mammals represents a co-ordination of effort, that is strik- 
ingly disproportionate to their ability for co-ordination in other 
enterprises. Fundamentally, therefore, suggestion is probably sexual 
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in origin. We are probably right in thinking that the most effective 
suggestion seen in normal human lives occurs in connection with love. 

ne has only to recall how sensitiye lovers are to each other’s moods 
to realize the truth of this statement. On the other hand, suggestion 
bulks largely among herd phenomena as Dr. Sanger Brown has 
shown. Perhaps the only safe view to take of the matter is to assume 
that group suggestion is a utilization and over determinization of 
an earlier sex mechanism. In psychopathology suggestion, when 
individual, seems to be largely an exhibition of an unconscious sex 
relationship. ‘The question of herd suggestion playing a rdle in the 
war neuroses has been mooted by Rivers. He thinks that military 
training inflates suggestibility. Mimesis is one of the phenomena 
of suggestion and this, he thinks, is an important factor in the produc- 
tion of hysterical symptoms. The argument is specious, but the 
evidence is insufficient, either for its proof or disproof. If true, 
symptoms of one type or another would have shown an epidemiological 
occurrence. If there were such epidemics of specific symptoms, I 
have not seen reports of them. On the other hand group suggestion 
played an important part in the spread of neurotic reactions in general 
although it could be argued that one had to do here with conscious 
knowledge rather than with unwitting imitation. 

A word should be spoken about the symptoms of compulsion 
neuroses. There are different types but one may be taken as a para- 
digm, namely, the case we all know where there are ideas of injury 
to others offset by an elaborate ritual for undoing the effect of the 
primary imagined evil. Here all three groups of instincts co-operate. 
First there is the impulse to harm a loved one which is usually called 
sadistic. Freud, quite wisely, now regards sadism as an accentuation 
of the masculine tendency to dominate. With our present notion of 
combined instincts we would certainly view this as a sexualization of 
an ego impulse. Such a view receives support from the observation 
of children, savages and epileptics. The belief in the magic of the 
thought to produce harm is, surely, a survival of the magic which Dr. 
Sanger Brown has explained to us as an exquisite example of herd 
thinking. The desire to make good the damage is a direct expression 
of the social aspect of the patient’s character, back of it lies the whole 
history of “conscience” which as has been stated above is largely 
constructed by the herd instincts. The ritual again harks back to 
the psychological level of group thinking and group practice. There 
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is probably no clinical condition in which these three instinct groyy 
participate so equally or where their identification is so easy. 

The brief analyses of symptoms thus attempted are not suppose 
to be either exhaustive or profound. A proper analysis of each symp. 
tom would call for a monograph by itself. The attempt has ber 
merely to indicate superficially how the principle of co-operating 
instincts may be applied to clinical problems. 

In conclusion an answer must be given to the question in all you; 
minds, “What of predominant herd instincts?” This does occur, but 
sad to say, the product is not considered pathological. Herd conduc 
is the standard of normality. Hence one who conforms more thay 
his neighbors is held to be the worthiest and most normal of citizen; 
Yet rampant herd instinct is the greatest enemy to human evolution, 
Ego and sex instincts, when in the ascendant, lead to the destruction 
or ineffectiveness of the individual. Herd solidarity, however, which 
should merely act as a balance wheel, in practice is a locked brake 
The genius who is ahead of his time is subject to the same distrust or 
persecution as is the lunatic or criminal who lags in evolution. It js 
herd instinct which stones the prophets, burns Galileo, puts con. 
vention above abstract justice, cements the uncritical electorate, 
rushes wildly intowar. The world of men suffers and has suffered mor 
from such tendencies than from all crime, insanity or nervousness. 
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THE ROLE OF THE RISQUE STORY 
BY RALPH C. HAMILL, M. D. 


CHICAGO 


own and his sister’s childish attitude towards Klopstock’s 
Messiah wrote: “Thus children and common people are 
accustomed to transform the great and sublime into a sport, 
and even a jest; and how indeed could they otherwise abide and 


Oe one hundred years ago Goethe in commenting on his 


tolerate it.” 
Recently a patient gave me this history. It is greatly condensed 


and the elements, gleaned in a number of visits, are rearranged into 
a consecutive order. 

A younger daughter, in a large family of girls, the patient at 
twelve became her mother’s helper. She was of a serious disposition. 
In the close association with her mother she received direct and indi- 
rect lessons aplenty in the value of chastity and in the shamefulness 
of sexual looseness. As shz talked of her mother the deep impression 
these lessons made was quite apparent. 

At eighteen the patient went into business with an older sister. 
The business grew, there were branches in a number of cities. 

At one period she was very closely associated with men. As 
in some ways, she was an attractive woman she had offers of marriage 
and offers, not untempting, of a position as mistress. These offers 
were all refused; she went on with her work. She had been kissed, 
fondled, sexually excited by a number of men but had never lost her 
physical chastity. 

At thirty-six she married. Her husband was just the man she 
wanted. She was quite satisfied in every way. 

After two years of married life the husband went to war. He was 
a Frenchman and saw service for three years. 

Finally, came Armistice Day. “it was the most terrible day of 
my life.” She was obsessed by a terrible feeling. She could not 
understand herself. It was as though some kind of threat hung over 
her. Then she began to sleep badly and have bad dreams. She 
dreamed that her husband came home but his penis had been eaten 
away by syphilis. 

There were other details to the story but only one is of importance 
as bearing on the present problem; she finally obtained a statement 
from her husband of an affair with a woman in Germany while on 
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leave after the Armistice. Because of this confession sexual relations 
between the two had been practically discontinued. 

Before the history was completed I started to explain something 
of a sexual nature and was met with “Oh, don’t talk about that stuf. 
I know all about it. Why, my women friends say I know more 
risqué stories than any one.” ‘This was said with much feeling ip 
which contempt and ridicule were apparent. 

The important elements of the history are: The early schooling 
in the shamefulness of sexual laxity, the preservation of chastity unti] 
thirty-six in spite of more than ordinary temptation, marital relations 
for two years, the necessity of return to continence, the unexpected 
reaction to Armistice Day and the mutilating dream. 

The penchant for risqué stories in a woman with this history may 
be a matter of chance, but it seems to me it can be shown that the 
stories serve a definite purpose. 

The coincidental development of a sense of shame, the religious 
impulse, and a repertoire of risqué stories in the years from fourteen 
to eighteen are well known. 

Three qualities superficially so different as these developing in the 
same atmosphere and from the same soil must have some close causal 
relationship, else their differences wovld be mutually excluding. 

There is enough in common between shame and religion and 
between shame and risqué stories to help bridge over the difference 
between the three. From earliest infancy the child is being served 
with lessons whose purpose is to teach him the wickedness, sinfulness, 
weakness and genera! punishabieness of giving in to sensuous desires. 
The desires are the inevitable mental representations of the sexual 
instinct. ‘They are bound to come in spite of all the lessons. The 
consequence of the coexistence of the desires and an appreciation of 
their wickedness is the creation of a sense of unworthiness in the mind 
of the adolescent. 

Along with the development of this sense of unworthiness runs 
the development of an appreciation of the outside world. Competi- 
tion gradually broadens, leading the child out into the world. With 
this broadening of effort and sense of unworthiness or inadequacy 
there is certain to be some effort made to find help in the solution of 
the problems of life. 

Religion has been taught both by direct and indirect means. It 
deals with sin. It claims all are sinners. It offers thus to spread a 
cloak over the individual who is apt to fancy that only he is sinful 
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—— 


and so include him among the rest, bring him back from his isolation. 


It also claims boundless power to protect and reward. 


All these ideas have been drawn temptingly before the eyes of the 
young. Naturally, then, in his extremity the youth is going to try 
religion. And this he does at about sixteen. 

The choice occurs at this period because of several factors. The 
child has gotten away from home. He has learned that his parents 
cannot give him the sort of help he needs. The physical changes of 
puberty have made it apparent to him that this primitive force goes 
on its way regardlessly. Only a supernatural aid can be expected to 
help him cope with it. 

But religion is a fearsome thing. At least punishment and fear 
of deity are plentifully stressed. And now the youth has one more 
thing to fear. How is he going to meet it? 

How has man always met fears of this intangible sort? Perhaps 
always is a bit too strong a term, but at least on many and many an 
occasion man has met fear with bravado. If there is no other way of 
getting rid of ghosts of intangible fears a laugh may serve. 

Certainly no one can go on living in a constant state of appre- 
hension. Those in this condition we call sick. They are neurotic. 
They are forced to take places where the exposure is lessened. They 
have to step down from their high ambitions. But if this fearsome 
inadequacy comes to mind with fearsome religion as one of the choice 
means of escape what is to happen? 

What happened to the patient whose history stands above? 
What does a great philosopher like Goethe say? “transform 
into a sport and a jest, how could they otherwise abide and tolerate it.” 

The patient in order to maintain her chastity had to frighten 
herself. She had to enlarge on the wickedness of sexual laxity. She 
had to magnify the punishment to a degree that would overshadow 
the temptation. She had to do her utmost to bring about a state 
of reflex reaction in which temptation instead of leading to thoughts 
of accomplishment would lead instead to thoughts of punishment: 
fearsome thoughts. 

It seems to me this conclusion is justifiable in the light of the 
reaction on Armistice Day and the dream. Armistice Day meant her 
husband was coming home, meant a resumption of sexual life. Accord- 
ing to her statement their sexual life was perfectly satisfactory; she 
had married just the man she wanted and their relations left nothing 
to be desired. Why the reaction on Armistice Day? 
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This reaction was described as an indefinable dread. From her 
description it apparently had that intangible quality that makes , 
fear patholgical. A normal or reasonable fear is one for which the 
cause is clearly recognized and because of its reasonableness it is well 
handled. When, however, a fear exists and the individual is more 
directly concerned in denying the possibility of the cause for this 
fear than he is in conquering the fear itself, then, of course, the cause 
is not recognized. The fear is unreasonable. It must be met by 
other than direct means. Hysterical symptoms and the state of 
mind in phobias are examples of such means. Dreams may be also, 
In this particular instance it is with a dream that she meets and 
attempts to do away with the fear. The fear would disturb sleep. 
If, however, her husband is so mutilated as to be no longer able to 
arouse sexual desires in the patient then there is no further cause for 
apprehension, sleep may go on and peace and contentment remain 
undisturbed. 

Assume for the moment the wish fulfillment function of the dream. 
This dream can only mean that for some reason the patient wants her 
husband so afflicted that he will be unable to have intercourse; in 
fact, will be repulsive to her. Not only is his penis destroyed, but 
it is destroyed by a disease long considered as a form of punishment 
for sexual laxity. Syphilis will work still further in keeping the two 
apart. 

From this evidence it is safe to assume that this woman is afraid 
of sexual excitement. How does she meet this fear? The expression 
on her face as she said, “Oh, don’t talk to me about that stuff,” etc., 
certainly was meant to express a familiarity and contempt that 
entirely belied the distress of Armistice Day and the dream. And 
when she went on further to speak of her repertoire of risqué stories it 
seemed as though she supplied a connection between the two opposing 
phases: the fear and the contempt. 

To summarize: This woman was fearful of sexual temptation. 
She was unconscious of her fear. The relation of a therapist to the 
patient did not allow the writer to freely investigate the question as to 
just when and why this fear developed. Furthermore, there is con- 
siderable doubt in the writer’s mind as to the episodic nature of this 
development. Fear which is present in the human mind from earliest 
infancy, as fundamental as an instinct, is attached to anything that 
is made a matter of danger, a matter of sin and punishment, by parents 
or other instructors. There are as many lessons given indirectly as 
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directly and the indirect ones cannot be remembered with the dis- 


tinctness of events. 

There must be some way of meeting fear, this fear in particular. 
There is the retreat from the world: the nunnery. There is early 
marriage without too long a duration of the conflict between instinct 
and education or morality. There is the strict chastity of the frigid 
old maid who abhors and shrinks from all physical contact. And 
there is such a means as Goethe recognizes. 

It is in the last method that this patient found a solution of the 
problem. She transformed into a sport and a joke that which she 
could not otherwise have tolerated. 

Prudery is a characteristic of the years fifteen to twenty. Overt 
sexuality is abhorred. It is well nigh impossible for the youth to 
adjust himself to the sensuousness inseparable from the function of 
reproduction. There are many who make this adjustment without 
outward sign of distress, but there are many others who need help. 
To them the problem has elements of terror. To meet this terror 
risqué stories are developed, are listened to and told. That which 
was a fear is spoken of as a joke and tension is eased. 

This, then, is the rdle of the risqué story. 





REVIEWS 


Tue Founpations or Sociat Science. By James Mickel Williams. 
Alfred A. Knopf, New York, 1920. Pp. XVI plus 495. 


HE author of “The Foundations of Social Science” observes 
that students of history and social science have been led to 
seek in human motives for the causes of the phenomena they 
study. He believes that such efforts can be co-ordinated by 
the development of “an underlying science of social relations,” namely. 
social psychology. This is “ the science of the motives of the behavior 
of men living in social relations”; a motive being any mental state. 
whether conscious or unconscious, which assists or hiaders an act. 
While he believes that this science will never be completed, Professor 
Williams has planned an extended exposition of his subject. The 
program includes the relations of social psychology to the other social 
sciences; the relation of social psychology to the criticism of literature 
and art; an analysis of behavior conflicts in society; the methods of 
individual adjustment; and the processes of social control. Although 
subjected to revision in the light of recent events, most of this work 
was done before the excitement of the war. As yet, however, business 
conditions have permitted the publication of the first volume only. 

This volume, “ ‘The Foundations of Social Science,’ treats of 
the relations of the science of this new field to the other social sciences.” 
While each of the fields has its particular assumptions, some of the 
most important of these assumptions must be in regard to human 
nature. Such premises require investigation, because they easily 
become too fixed. This is especially true in the social sciences, where 
mystery and confusion have always made men anxious for clearness, 
and where social pressure has always lent rigidity to current assump- 
tions. Again, the general use of conceptions based upon historical 
study and mass phenomena, has blinded us to the fact that we are 
always dealing with groups of individuals, whose elementary processes 
are those of certain instinctive dispositions. These dispositions may 
well be used as “assumptions in the analysis of the psychological 
aspects of assumptions of the social sciences.” Later, the assumed 
dispositions themselves will be reduced to their lowest terms. 

The first portion of the work deals with the relation of social 
psychology to political science. After the Greek philosophers, the 
state has been assumed to be a consequence of human nature. The 
particular political attitudes which arose have become logical bases 
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for the various theories of sovereignty, as these are discussed in political 
philosophy. The theories are shown to have been produced under 
the influence of time and place. And each theory of sovereignty, 
as each view of the nature of social classes, has its psychological 
assumptions, though often professing to escape assumptions. Pro- 
fessor Williams shows how important it is to investigate these notions 
of human nature, particularly in the light of modern industrial condi- 
tions. There follows an empirical study of the facts of political rela- 
tions, in which the author distinguishes motives from professions, and 
habit from thinking. This psychological approach to the question of 
sovereignty avoids much hypostatization, and makes possible an 
acute description of the interplay of social forces, with especial refer- 
ence to the behavior of classes. 

In turning to the psychology of nationality, Professor Williams 
points out that while nationalistic feeling is weakened by class inter- 
nationalism, nationalism is by no means obliterated. This becomes 
clear in his analysis of modern nationalisms. Then the way psycho- 
logical assumptions grow from the political and intellectual history of 
a nation is illustrated at some length in the case of Germany, whose 
political ideals he contrasts with those of England and of America. 

Passing to the psychological aspects of international relations, 
the author discusses the possible types of international behavior. 
These types range from national isolation, which he shows to be a 
purely temporary phase, to international co-operation. Interesting 
parallels are drawn between the development of inter- and intra- 
national relations, particularly in the rise of economic classes, with 
their sympathies and antipathies. It is maintained that dominant 
economic interests have played a leading part in international con- 
flicts; and the author examines the propaganda by means of which 
these interests win popular support. He concludes that “permanent 
peace cannot be expected without a development of industrial democ- 
racy in each nation. These democratized nations must then subject 
the economic interests of the different nations to the international 
control that is necessary to insure a lasting peace.” This requires, 
of course, a press that will provide real knowledge of the facts; and 
it requires, especially, an educational system that will develop real 
intelligence. For the sake of progressive citizenship, popular educa- 
tion must be of the type which urges intelligent co-operation, not rivalry, 
between families, sects, classes, and nations. The best mode of 
approach to this goal of free intellectual development, is an education 
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that teaches impartial judgment in the more common class conflicts. 

The second portion of the volume treats of the relation of social 
psychology to jurisprudence. It appears that in law, as in political 
science, the theories of jurisprudence have been developed deductively. 
The traditional, professional legal attitude has been that of deference 
to law as command, an attitude which has been perfectly agreeable 
to capitalistic classes. But what we need is description, in terms of 
social-psychological processes. When this method is applied to the 
history of jurisprudence, it becomes apparent that the public wel- 
fare is in process of becoming the conscious purpose of lawmaking. 
More explicitly, the social purpose of progressive lawmaking is to 
enable tue individuals of a population to organize for self-development. 
Interesting chapters in support of this thesis are those which discuss 
the conflicts of judicial attitudes (particularly as revealed in labor 
disputes), the idea of natural law, and of natural rights, private prop- 
erty, and private rights. Under the last of these topics the author 
finds place for a good discussion of the freedom of speech. 

The third, and relatively brief, portion of the work, deals with 
social psychology as related to economics, history, and sociology. 
Professor Williams shows how the psychological assumptions of 
various economic doctrines should be examined, so as to make pos- 
sible a psychological description of the motives of men in society. 
Such a description would include many factors too often overlooked, 
such as the relation of incompetence to attitudes of domination; 
psychological factors affecting the rate of increase of population; 
and psychological aspects of trade unionism, mechanisms of commerce, 
insurance, taxation, price levels, and trade disputes. As related to 
history, the author indicates that social psychology may be turned to 
good account in criticizing historical methods. When he comes to 
the relation of his subject to sociology, eugenics, and social philosophy, 
he provides historical sketches of these fields, and critical estimates 
of their usefulness and needs. The social philosopher is brought in 
for examination, with the conclusion that he is most valuable, partly 
because he is necessarily more conservative in practice than in thought. 

The fourth and last portion of the work, which covers the field 
and methods of social psychology, is short. Here the author explains 
the importance of knowing men’s conscious and unconscious motives. 
The methods of study which he outlines include direct, personal field 
work, and documentary record of such work. Among the printed 
sources of material are bibliographies and newspapers, when wisely 
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used; and “the critical periodicals, such as The Nation, The New 


B Republic, The Searchlight, and The Survey, which represent no group or 


class but aim to enlighten and guide the reader in an analysis of 
current events and problems.” While social psychology aims to 
become a quantitative science, so far as possible, there are many 
phenomena of human behavior, such as satisfactions, which are always 
relative. ‘The book closes with some observations upon the necessary 
characteristics of the social psychologist, and upon the advantages of 
the study of social psychology by the masses and their leaders. 

Such is the scope of this volume. Because of the newness of the 
subject, the author explains, the study has been written “more con- 
cretely than is usual for the serious student, and with more numerous 
citations and references than is usual for the general reader.” The 
references, indeed, are a most valuable part of the work. They 
include the classics in the various fields; outstanding articles in periodi- 
cals, including The Atlantic Monthly, The New Republic, The Harvard 
Law Review, and The International Journal of Ethics; recent court 
decisions, with important dissenting opinions; and studies by Woodrow 
Wilson, Goodnow, Fisher, Laski, Kallen, Perry, Pound, and a great 
many others. Also, as remarked by the author, although he has tried 
to avoid abstraction, parts of the manuscript were submitted to experts 
for criticism. Certainly the book shows both detailed knowledge and 
perspective, along with some repetition of fundamentals. But in 
view of the brevity of the last portion, the volume suggests consider- 
able duplication of the ground covered by more avowedly economic 
studies. Perhaps the chief use of this work is its clear reduction of 
social problems to psychological foundations, in a spirit that is empiri- 
cal, open-minded, and progressive. While Professor Williams treats 
of material which is often substance for social passion, his own attitude 
is rather that of a student of human interests. 


W. S. Taytor. 


Manvuat or Psycuiatry. Edited by Aaron J. Rosanoff, M. D., 
5th Edition. John Wiley & Sons, Inc., Phila., 1920. Pp. xv, 694. 
Price $4.00. 

The editor explains that this volume has grown from J. Rogues 
de Fursac’s “Manuel de Psychiatrie” which first appeared in English 
in 1905. The editor and three other writers have contributed various 
chapters on subjects connected with the practice of psychiatry. This 
volume, numbering 640 pages exclusive of a very complete index, is 
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really two books bound in one. The first, of two parts, deals with 
general and special psychiatry and the other part is made up of eight 
appendices dealing with the technique of diagnostic procedures. Thy 
first part contains many orthodox chapters on psychiatry to which 
have been added several accretions. 

In the writer’s opinion it would have been better if the chapter op 
psycho-analysis had been omitted, or if necessary that this subjec: 
must enter into a treatise on psychiatry, that should have been mor 
thoroughly edited for the benefit of students who need practical help 
in applying this measure. The chapter is virtually taken from Freud’; 
book and the bulk of it is in quotation marks and the inquiring student 
will get little assistance in its practical use in psychiatry. 

There is also a chapter on Sociology in Psychiatry written by 
Miss Mary C. Jarrett, the competent social worker. Sociology 
rightly defined is using common sense in handling the various problems 
arising in the care and treatment of mental cases, — and this author 
is a sociologist. She urges the employment of social workers in our 
hospitals where she believes there should be one social worker for 
every 200 to 300 admissions. 

There is a brief chapter devoted to medico-legal matters which is 
excellent as far as it goes. 

The section of special psychiatry is most excellent and has been 
brought up to date. The chapter on Manic-depressive Psychoses is 
especially clear and helpful. 

The third part containing eight appendices relating to the tech- 
nique might well have been published as a separate volume as its 1% 
pages useful as a manual would have been more convenient to the 
clinical worker. Epwarp B. Lanz. 


Tue Enpocrines. By Samuel Wyllis Bandler, M. D., F. A.C.S., 
Professor of Gynecology in the New York Post Graduate School and 
Hospital. W.B. Saunders Company, Philadelphia and London, 1921. 
Pp. 486. Price $7.00. 


This book by Bandler discusses the ductless or endocrine-glands 
from the standpoint of a gynecologist. The reader will find it inter- 
esting from the very first page to the last. 

Bandler discusses such questions as environment and heredity, 
hypergenitalism and hypogenitalism, skin affections in relation to the 
internal secretions, puberty and the climacterium, sterility in women 
and its frequent relation}to the endocrines, constitutional dysmenor- 
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rhea, and the relation of the placentai gland to pregnancy and labor. 

Bandler shows an interest in things psychologic to a degree which 
it is hard to find in the average gynecologist. 

He has taken a deep interest in and discusses the instincts and 
emotions, mental and nervous defects, neuroses and psychoses, and 
the autonomic nervous system. 

The author reduces everything to ductless glands. As a result 
we find that here and there he has gone to decided extremes and makes 
exaggerated claims or prophesies. In spite of this defect, the book is 
full of stimulating ideas, and one does not have to read far before 
becoming infected with the contagious enthusiasm of the author. A 
study of the book will help to put one on one’s guard and keep one’s 
eyes open for possible minor ductless gland disorders and indications 
for ductless gland therapeusis in the patients who come before us 
from day to day. Dr. Meyer Sotomon. 


La GrRaPHOMANIE (Essai de Psychologie Morbide). By Ossip- 
Lourie. Librarie Felis Alcan, Paris, 1920. Pp. 232. 


The author believes that he has found a aew form of mental 
aberration. “Struck by the constancy with which certain non-amented 
individuals write without apparent necessity or precise aim, or, perhaps, 
with the sole desire to astonish, to attract attention, or to conceal 
their true intellectual or moral natures, it occurred to us that this 
writing tendency could well be the result of a psycho-pathological 
cause.” After stating that “la graphomanie” is a psychopathic 
tendency to write, he gives us a rule by which we may determine 
whether or not a specific product of the pen is to be considered as 
abnormal. “All writings which do not convey a positive fact, the 
result of observation or of experience, which do not bring forth an idea, 
which do not materialize an image, — a personal artistic product, — 
which do not reflect the interior life and the personality of the author, 
are in the domain of graphomania.” 

The introductory and first chapters deal with the origin and psy- 
chology of written language. Chapter two discusses the disturbances 
of memory, imagination, and ideas which accompany this increased 
desire to write. The third chapter, probably the best of the book, 
brings forth some of the essential forms of graphomania, — auto- 
graphic (name scribbling), and the writing of letters and of anony- 
mous letters. The chapter on the literary forms of the disease will 
provoke opposition, in that the author seems inclined to classify all 
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unmeritorious literary and scientific products as pathological. H, 
apparently forgets that many write to make a living, and that their 
work is no more symptomatic of mental disturbances than that of the 
day laborer. 

As to the etiology of the disease, he believes that it is “psycho- 
socially acquired,” and is mainly the result of our educational methods 
which teach the child to copy, instead of drawing out his creative 
powers. The chapter on the disease in women goes far afield, degen. 
erates to personalities, and could well be omitted. 

The complementary disease, “‘la manie de la lecture,” appears to 
be an equally vague and illy-defined entity. From the author’ 
description it might be assumed that any one who reads a text without 
understanding it is a victim of this malady. However, he probably 
intends to refer only to those cases in which there is, in psychoanalytic 
parlance, a complete withdrawal from reality. 

The final chapter on therapeutics and prophylaxis is the most 
absurd of all. He proposes to reform education (it doubtless needs 
it), to suppress valueless literary endeavors (no hint is given as to the 
personnel of the tribunal — presumably psychiatrists), and to raise 
manual labor to such high prestige that people will turn to it for fame 
rather than to writing. 

M. Ossip-Lourie has, in this work, returned to Kraepelinian 
methods of classification. Since the advent of psychoanalysis we 
had fondly believed that our classifications more nearly conformed to 
the actual causes of the disturbances than to their external mani- 
festations, — the symptoms. In view of this, then, the author has 
merely described a symptom common to several diseases, and he 
regards this symptom as a cause. The modern psychiatrists will 
not take seriously this little book; the less charitable of them will 
probably consider it as eccentric. F. T. Hunter. 


‘ 


Concept oF Repression. By Girindrasheklar Bose, M. B., 
D. Sc., Lecturer in Psycho-Analysis and Abnormal Psychology at the 
University of Calcutta. Bose, Calcutta, 1921. Pp. 223. 


This must be the first work on Psycho-Analysis written by an 
Indian, and we note with interest that it betrays a considerable 
knowledge of the subject. The author tells us that he has been 
practising psycho-analysis since 1909, and although he has ho access 
to writings in the German language, and evidently only to a certain 
number of those in English, he gives evidence of considerable per- 
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sonal experience as well as of careful thought. In the first chapter 
or two the author explains his position as a pan-psychic determinist, 
3 doctrine he applies thoroughly. He has chosen repression as the title 
of his book and as the main theme in it because in his opinion “‘Freud’s 
concept of repression is perhaps the most important contribution to 
psychopathology.” He then expounds the subject of repression, of 
conflict, and of allied themes familiar to the readers of this Journal. 
In it he lays especial, and unwonted stress on the tendency to polarity 
inthe human mind. The book is extensively illustrated by diagrams, 
which will doubtless be useful to the beginner. ERNEST JONES. 


Tue Exvements or Practicat PsycHoanatysis. By Paul 
Bousfield. E. P. Dutton & Co., New York, 1920. Pp. xii, 276. 


The author states in his preface that “The object of this work is 
to give an account of the theory, technique, and scope of psycho- 
analysis, in such a form that its essentials may readily be understood 
by the student or practitioner without previous systematic reading 
in psychology and psychotherapy.” In so doing he has eliminated 
the use of technical terms as much as possible, and whenever their 
use is unavoidable he has given brief and clear-cut definitions which 
permit of slight ambiguity. As an introductory work on psycho- 
analysis it is to be highly recommended. Written in a clear and 
concise style, it is well adapted to putting the novice on the path of 
clear understanding when he first sets out in the quest for psycho- 
analytic knowledge. 

Dr. Bousfield, though a disciple of Freud, has ideas of his own; 
and while accepting Freud in the main, he voices objections to some 
of the master’s dogma. “The three notable subjects on which I 
consider Freud’s evidence to be insufficient are: — firstly, in his 
theory of complete determinism as opposed to Free Will; secondly, 
in his statement that all Dreams have the same causative factors; 
and thirdly, in his theory that sexual desire is the fundamental desire 
underlying all other desires and emotions.” Without advancing 
convincing proof, he suggests that Free Will may operate on occasion 
and yet be compatible with the psycho-analytic mechanisms which 
determine our conduct most of the time. Furthermore, certain 
dreams seem to him to be explainable only on the grounds of telepathy. 
Doubtless there exist other factors in dream-making than Freud 
is willing to concede; but why assume telepathy until one has 
exhausted every other possible explanation? At least the author has 
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made a brave, though unconvincing, attempt to reconcile psycho- 
analysis with a “‘soul” psychology. 

The chapter on the Fate of Erotic Impulses is especially good, 
and the same may be said for the two chapters on the Functional! 
Diseases. The latter, though clear to the initiate, are hardly within 
the scope of the unread layman’s comprehension. One chapter js 
devoted to defending psycho-analysis against the shafts of its critics, 

In the final chapter, the author’s suggestion for the “de-sexualj- 
zation”’ of the race seems absurd. In brief, he maintains that there 
is at present too much differentiation between the sexes in the matter 
of clothes, courtesies, etc.; that there is hence too much energy spent 
on sex that had better be sublimated. And acknowledging that 
complete sublimation is impossible, he states that a maximal sublima- 
tion would still leave enough sexual energy intact to care for the 
propagation of the species. Women’s clothes of the present day are 
doubtless obstacles to maximal sublimation; but who among us ordi- 
nary mortals would desire such a “Bolshevik” state of affairs,—a 
world lacking in romance and feminine charm? Over-sublimation 
suggests the proverbial ‘oldmaid’ with her sour disposition. Modera- 
tion seems the sane course to pursue; preoccupation with, and mini- 
malization of sex, being both extremes, are most undesirable. 

On the whole this little book is well worth the reading. The 
author’s spirit of open-mindedness may bring back to a more sober 
point of view certain of those who have accepted Freud and his psy- 
chology without reservations. And for the benefit of those who would 
like to accept Freud with modifications, it offers several suggestions 
likely to lead to a suitable compromise. F. T. Hunter. 
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